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French North Africa— 
Economy of New War-V ortex 


Survey of Entire Region—Detailed Discussion of ALGERIA’ 


By Putte M. Copp, Department of Commerce 


HE SPOTLIGHT OF WORLD AT- 

TENTION has been turned on 
French North Africa as a result of the 
outbreak of military activities in that 
area. The three territories concerned 
are Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco, the 
first-named a colony (treated in many 
respects as a part‘of France) and the 
latter two French protectorates. Al- 
geria has belonged to France for over a 
hundred years. Tunisia has been a pro- 
tectorate since 1881, and French Mo- 
rocco a protectorate since 1912. 

The protectorates differ from Algeria 
in having native rulers (the Sultan in 
Morocco and the Bey of Tunisia) 
through whom the French control oper- 
ates. Closeness of economic relations 
with France is roughly proportionate to 
the length of time since the French occu- 
pation, although in recent years there 
has been an exceptionally rapid tighten- 
ing of the economic bonds between 
France and Morocco. 


Relations Mainly With Europe 


From very early times the Mediter- 
ranean has served as a highway between 
its European, Asiatic, and African coasts, 
whereas the. vast desert to the south has 
formed a rather effective barrier between 
Mediterranean Africa and the rest of the 
continent. Not only have communica- 
tions been easier with Europe and the 
Levant than with trans-Saharan Africa, 
but the populations also have more in 
common with the other peoples along 
the shores of the Mediterranean than 
with the predominantly Negroid races 
constituting the aborigines of Africa 
south of the Sahara. The climate like- 
wise, with rainy winters and dry sum- 
mers, roughly resembles that of the 
northern borders of the Mediterranean. 


In French North Africa this tendency 
toward more intimate relations with 
Europe, especially France, than with 
other African areas has been accen- 
tuated both as a result of the French 
policy of maintaining the closest pos- 
sible commercial linking with the Em- 


1 Articles on Tunisia and Morocco are to 
follow in succeeding issues of FOREIGN ComM- 
MERCE WEEKLY. . 


pire and because the products of France 
and of these territories are naturally 
complementary—on the one hand manu- 
factured goods of all types and on the 
other a variety of staple foodstuffs and 
raw materials (chiefly animal and min- 


eral products). 


A general similarity exists in the racial 
make-up of the population of the whole 
French North African area, as well as in 
its physical geography and in economic 
production and potentialities. There are 
also, however, noteworthy differences in 


some respects, several of which have had 
an important bearing on the economic 
position of the three territories. 


Races and Nationalities 


In the basic population there is a 
rather high degree of uniformity 
throughout French North Africa. The 
African population, classified by the 
French as “Musulmans” for Tunisia and 
Morocco and as “French subjects” for 
Algeria, numbered 14,394,021 according 





Copyright National Geographic Society. 


In the harbor at Algiers. 
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On an island off the French North African Coast. 


to the 1936 census, out of a total popu- 
lation of 16,139,133. Morocco had the 
highest proportion of native population 
(94 percent), and Algeria the lowest 
(85 percent) ; in Tunisia 90 percent were 
natives. 


In some parts of Algeria and Morocco 
it is important, because of differences 
in language and customs, to make a dis- 
tinction between Berbers and Arabs. In 
1920 there were 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 per- 
sons speaking the Berber language in 
North Africa, of whom about 3,000,000 
were in Morocco, around 1,300,000 in 
the Kabyle region of Algeria, and the 
remainder scattered about over the 
southern Sahara, southern Tunisia, and 
Tripolitania. The Berbers tend to be 
sedentary and the Arabs nomadic or 
seminomadic, but there is no clear-cut 
distinction in this respect. 


Each of the territories has a rather 
sizable Jewish (Israelite) population. 
Morocco had 161,312 Israelites according 
to the 1936 census, Algeria about 90,000 
(no distinction between the French and 
the Israelites has been made in recent 
censuses), and Tunisia 59,485. Algeria 
has a fairly large, though declining num- 
ber of Spaniards (92,377 in 1936). In 
Tunisia, the presence of a large number 
of Italians has been the basis of recur- 
rent Italian claims that it should be an 
Italian rather than a French colony. 
According to French census data the 
Italians outnumbered the French until 
1931 when there were about 91,000 of 
each nationality; in 1936 the numbers 
were, respectively, 108,068 French and 
94,289 Italian. About 10 percent of the 
total population is French in Algeria, 4 
percent in Tunisia, and less than 3 per- 
cent in Morocco. 


Geographical Characteristics 


The three components of French North 
Africa have a remarkable similarity in 
physical characteristics which, aside 
from the fact that all three have been 
under French rule for many years, has 
contributed a great degree of economic 
unity to the area. ‘The north-south 
boundaries are purely conventional lines, 
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unmarked by any geographic barriers. 
All are bounded on the south by the 
Sahara desert, although with Algeria are 
included the vast thinly settled “south- 
ern territories” extending to the borders 
of French West Africa. 

On the north is another common 
boundary, the Mediterranean. French 
Morocco, however, has little share in this 
boundary, most of Mediterranean coast 
line being occupied by Spanish Morocco, 
which—like the French territory—is a 
protectorate. Eastern Morocco makes 
use of the Algerian ports, especially 
Oran, as an outlet to the Mediterranean, 
but in compensation Morocco has a long 
coast line on the Atlantic with the well- 
equipped port of Casablanca and several 
lesser ones. 

Another geographic similarity is the 
presence of the great range of the Atlas 
between the Sahara and the sea. The 
Atlas range follows a line roughly paral- 
lel to the coast in Tunisia and Algeria, 
but in Morocco it branches toward the 
north (into Spanish Morocco) and south. 

The ascent from the sea to the inland 
mountains and plateaus is abrupt along 
practically the whole Mediterranean 
coast line. Morocco differs from Algeria 
and Tunisia in having, along much of 
its Atlantic coast line, a gradual ascent 
to the highlands of the interior. 


“Southern California” Climate 


The climate of the whole French ter- 
ritory in North Africa is similar to that 
of southern California, receiving fairly 
abundant rainfall along the coast and 
on the northern slopes of the mountains, 
but being practically rainless in summer. 
Inland the amount of annual precipita- 
tion decreases rapidly. 

The agricultural regions consequently 
are largely in rather close proximity 
to the coast; farther back from the sea 





Photo by R. V. C. Bodley, copyright Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Algerian vegetable market. 
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are extensive grazing areas, where sheep 
raising is the principal occupation. 


Lack of Large Rivers 


Owing to both the topography and the 
concentration of rainfall in the winter 
season, there are practically no rivers 
of economic importance... Most of the 
streams in Algeria and Tunisia are short 
torrents, and the somewhat longer rivers 
of Morocco carry a large volume of water 
only in the winter and spring. Despite 
considerable construction of dams, espe- 
cially in Algeria, the amount of irrigated 
land is small in relation to the total area, 
and the use of the streams for the gener- 
ation of hydroelectric. power has not been 
developed to any great extent. 


Natural Products Similar 


General agriculture, fruit growing, and 
the raising of livestock are the principal 
occupations and have enabled the area 
to make a valuable contribution toward 
the welfare of the mother country. The 
extensive vineyards of Algeria have made 
wine the largest single item of export 
to France. In 1938 shipments of ordi- 
nary wine in casks reached the startling 
total of 426,718,000 gallons, with a value 
of about $78,000,000. 

The enormous amount of wine shipped 
by Algeria to France inevitably raises the 
query: Why should France, the major 
producing country, have to obtain such 
large additional amounts? The answer 
lies primarily in the heavy consumption 
of wine as an integral part of the meals 
of the French people and secondarily in 
the exportation from France of large 
amounts of fine wines for foreign con- 
sumption. Although, by volume, French 
imports of wine have been greatly in 
excess of exports, the higher quality of 
the export product and, in normal times, 
the consumption of wine within France 
by foreign tourists has gone a long way 
toward paying for the much greater bulk 
of ordinary wine imported. Vineyards 
in Morocco and Tunisia, though exten- 
sive, have been relatively less important 
than in Algeria. 

All three territories have sent annually 
large quantities of wheat and barley to 
France; except in years of drought, these 
grains accounted for the major portion 
of French imports of cereals (greatly 
in excess of the amounts imported from 
all foreign countries combined). 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Fruits, especially citrus fruits and 
dates, have been raised throughout 
French North Africa for domestic con- 
sumption and exportation. Great and 
increasing quantities of fresh garden 
vegetables have been grown and exported 
to Europe, particularly France, benefit- 
ing greatly from the fact that the grow- 
ing season is much earlier in North Af- 
rica than in Europe. Legumes are also 
grown and there is a fairly large exporta- 
tion of dried legumes. 

As in other countries surrounding the 
Mediterranean there are extensive olive 
orchards which normally have provided 
a surplus of oil for export; the largest 
shipments were from Tunisia. 


_ uses. 
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Cork and “Vegetable Hair” 


The better watered areas have consid- 
erable forest land, the principal forest 
product being cork, though in this com- 
modity North Africa has been a distant 
third among world producers after Por- 
tugal and Spain. 

Among the products of the soil not 
requiring cultivation are the large fields 
of esparto grass and the palm producing 
“crin vegetal” (vegetable hair) which has 
important wartime as well as peacetime 
Both of these grow wild through- 
out French North Africa and have been 
exported in large quantities. 


Livestock and Fishing — 


Terrain and climate in the whole area 
have favored the raising of livestock, es- 
pecially sheep and goats, creating another 
group of export products. Well over a 
million sheep have been exported annu- 
ally, and millions of pounds of wool 
(some of it on the skin to supply the 
wool-plucking trade centered at Maza- 
met, France) which would have served 
to alleviate to some extent the textile de- 
ficiency of France in textile materials 
during the German occupation except 
for the heavy requisitions by the occu- 
pying power. 

Other livestock products include goat 
and sheep skins and meats. Poultry 
raising has provided an exportable sur- 
plus of eggs in the whole area. 

The access of all three territories to 
sea or ocean has naturally led to the 
development of commercial fishing; Mo- 
rocco has had a moderate export trade 
in sardines, and tuna and other fish have 
been among the export items of all three 
possessions. 


Phosphates, Other Minerals 


Phosphate rock is the only mineral 
product in which French North Africa 
occupies a position of world prominence 


Photo by R. V 
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(accounting for about 28 percent of world 
production in 1937). Nevertheless, there 
are several other minerals, including iron, 
lead, manganese, cobalt, and molybdenum 
ores. Iron and lead ores are mined in 
all three colonies, but the other minerals 
are found primarily in Morocco. Other 
minerals also have been reported, but 
resources have not been thoroughly ex- 
plored owing to the low grade of ores 
or inaccessibility of deposits. Coal is 
found in Morocco and Algeria (southern 
territories near the border of Morocco) 
but not in Tunisia. Extension of the 
railway to the Kenadza mines in Algeria, 
and the wartime fuel difficulties have 
stimulated coal-mining activities, pres- 
ent output at the rate of about 250,000 
tons a year is far behind normal con- 
sumption of over 1,000,000 tons. 


Value to France 


Of the three possessions, Algeria is the 
largest in area, the most populous, and 
wealthiest in terms of annual volume of 
foreign trade. Under French rule for 
more than a century, it has been con- 
sidered for many years rather as an in- 
tegral part of France than as a colony. 
Of the two protectorates, Tunisia and 
Morocco, the latter is much the larger 
and has surpassed Tunisia in terms of 
total annual production and foreign 
trade. 

In 1938, for example, the foreign trade 
(in thousands of dollars) of the three 
possessions was as follows: 


Imports Exports 
IN isis Sade am 44, 906 $9, 261 
IEE Sik ois site caoitntie 143, 832 163, 615 
French Morocco_..----- 63, 396 43, 884 


The French themselves have often re- 
ferred to the three territories as the 
brightest jewels of the French Colonial 
empire. This claim is fully justified from 
an economic point of view by French 
trade statistics. French North Africa 


supplied over 14 percent of all French 
imports in 1938 as compared with less 








. C. Bodley, copyright Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Algerian Arabs, with flutist, waiting to see the trading caravans go north. 
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than 13 percent for all the rest of the 
far-flung French Empire, and afforded a 
market for nearly 18 percent of the 
mother country’s exports as compared 
with less than 10 percent for the rest of 
the empire. 

Even more outstanding has been the 
dependence of North Africa on France 
as an outlet for surplus products and as 
a source of imports. The share of France 
in the export trade was 55.9 percent for 
Tunisia, 83.3 percent for Algeria, and 
44.7 percent for French Morocco; in the 
import trade the participation of France 
represented 62 percent, 80 percent, and 
33.5 percent, respectively. 


Many Exports Reached Reich 


Following the armistice with France 
in June 1940, Germany undertook to ob- 
tain large quantities of North African 
food products and raw materials. De- 
tails as to the measures adopted by the 
Germans and as to the amounts of North 
African produce ultimately reaching Ger- 
many are not available. It is well known, 
however, that German buyers in Mar- 
seille were able to make sure that a very 
large proportion of the best quality of 
vegetables, fruits, and other food products 
should be reserved for German use, and 
the presence of German purchasing 
agents in the North African ports them- 
selves is also reported. 

Canning of fish, especially sardines, in 
Morocco also seems to have been for Ger- 
man use, with Germany supplying the tin 
plate. Textile agreements between 
France and Germany (the Kehr] plan for 
1941, 1942, and 1943) included provisions 
that large amounts of African as well as 
French wool shou'd be shipped to Ger- 
many either in the crude state or after 
precessing. 


Nazis Got Ores 


Several of the mineral products of the 
region, notably iron ore, manganese, co- 
balt, and molybdenum, and phosphates 
are also known to have gone to Ger- 
many. In return for iron ore, a certain 
amount of coal was to be shipped to North 
Africa, in a fixed proportion, to remedy 
in part the shortage of fuels there. 

Italy, as well as Germany, received 
large shipments of phosphates—a fer- 
tilizer material in which Europe as a 
whole is seriously deficient. 

Although the available quantities of 
manganese. cobalt, and molybdenum were 
not large, they were eagerly sought after, 
in view of the meager production in Axis 
Europe. The importance of manganese 
epparently waned with the restoration of 
production in German-occupied Soviet 
territory. 


Algeria 


Algeria is one of the oldest and the 
most prized of the oversea possessions of 
France. It has been glorified by French 
writers time and time again in such elo- 
quent and flowery phrases as the “chosen 
land of artists and poets,” “the land of 
majestic millenarian cedars, enchanted 
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oases and wonderful archaeological efflo- 
rescence.” 

The early history of what is now Al- 
geria was marked by a long series of in- 
vasions, started by the Carthaginians 
nearly 900 years before the Christian era 
and including successive incursions by 
the Romans, Vandals, Arabs, and Moors. 
In the early nineteenth century the 
coastal towns were starting points for the 
depredations of the Barbary pirates 
which continued until the beginning of 
the French conquest in 1830. 

The French conquest may be divided 
into three stages: The occupation period 
in which the leading cities were taken; 
the period of resistance marked by the 
campaigns against Abd-El-Kader; and 
a final period of partial insurrection and 
final subjugation of the tribes. 


Considered Part of France 


Today, after more than a century as a 
French possession, Algeria proper is a 
unified area as completely French in 
many respects as the Provinces of France 
itself. Politically and technically it is an 
integral part of France and its three De- 
partments—Oran, Algiers, and Constan- 
tine—were represented under the French 
Republic in both houses of Parliament. 


_into the heart of the Sahara. 


Photo by R. V. C. Bodley, copyright Bobbs-Merrill Co, 
A street in the old Arab city of Algiers. 
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Its colonial status has been preserved to 
the extent that the internai administra- 
tion is centralized under the authority of 
a governor general who is assisted by an 
advisory council. 

The Departments of Algiers, Oran, and 
Constantine comprise Northern Algeria. 
This part of Algeria contains the most 
fertile land and the vast majority of the 
Population (6,579,522 in 1936) within an 
area of only 80,575 square miles. 


Vast Southern Territory 


Southern Algeria is a vast territory 
stretching south to the demarcation line 
of French West Africa, and descending 
This vast 
territory covering an area of 767,415 
square miles supports a population (1936) 
of 642,332. 

The total surface area of Algeria is 
thus some 847,870 square miles with a 
population (1936) of 7,234,684, of whom 
those recorded as French by origin or 
naturalization, including Israelites, num- 
bered 819,455 (excluding French armed 
forces). Since Northern Algeria (or Al- 


geria proper) is the most productive part 
and contains the vast majority of popu- 
lation, the following discussion is con- 
cerned exclusively with that area. 
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Geography and Climate 


Algeria proper contains three agricul- 
tural regions. The first is a rich coastal 
district (sometimes called the Tell zone) 
between the seacoast and the first range 
of hills known as the Tell Atlas, where 
cork and wine growing are the chief eco- 
nomic pursuits. Second comes the high 
tableland zone between the Tell Atlas and 
the Saharan Atlas proper which produces 
the bulk of Algerian cereal crops such 
as wheat, barley, and oats. The interior 
districts. of this zone, bordering the des- 
ert, consist of great alfa-producing areas 
and extensive stock-raising tracts. 
Third is the desert portion where nu- 
merous oases produce large quantities of 
dates, an important article of export as 
well as part of the daily food diet of the 
natives. 

The coastal region has a high humidity 
all year and a rainy season from No- 
vember through March, the average an- 
nual rainfall being about 30 inches. 
South of the coastal mountains, the 
amount of rainfall decreases rapidly, the 
nondesert areas being a long and rela- 
tively narrow strip. 


Agriculture Main Occupation 


Algeria is mainly an agricultural 
country, and its economic structure 
hinges on its crops, especially cereals 
(wheat, barley, and oats are the chief 
cereal crops) and wine. Other agricul- 
tural products are potatoes, garden vege- 
tables and legumes, tobacco, and dates. 

Livestock is also important and con- 
tributes substantially to exports in the 
form of wool and hides and skins. Of 
less importance, but also contributing to 
the export trade, are poultry raising (ex- 
ports of eggs reached a value of $1,500,000 
in 1936) and fishing. Forested areas are 
concentrated along the coast. Cork is 
the only forest product of importance. 
Exports of cork and cork products 
(chiefly stoppers) aggregated about 
100,000,000 pounds a year in the period 
immediately preceding the present war. 


Phosphates and Iron Ore 


Mineral wealth is varied. Iron pyrites, 
zinc and lead ore, coal, and petroleum 
are found, but these are of minor eco- 
nomic value. The two minerals which 
have been exploited to a significant de- 
gree are phosphates and a good grade of 
iron ore. Large phosphate deposits are 
located at Djebel Onk in the Department 
of Constantine and elsewhere, while the 
chief iron ore mines are at Ouenza in 
Constantine and Beni-Saf in Oran. In 
phosphate production Algeria is sur- 
passed by both Tunisia and Morocco. 


Industries Scant 


Industrial development has been slight, 
consisting chiefly of small plants en- 
gaged in the manufacture of tobacco, 
wine, olive oil, and textiles for local con- 
sumption. There are also a number of 
foundries, rolling mills, and mechanical 
workshops in or near the principal cities, 
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Camels bring grain to be stored in beamless “skyscrapers,” in the interior of French North Africa. 


but these are not self-sufficient in either 
raw materials, semifinished products, or 
even in specialized labor. Hence, almost 
all of Algeria’s industrial needs must be 
imported from France or abroad. 

Limiting industrial development is the 
unfortunate lack of water-power re- 
sources. Algeria possesses numerous 
seasonal torrents or “oueds”; these are 
for the most part dry in summer and 
turbulent during the rainy season. Some 
of these “‘oueds” flow into the Mediter- 
ranean, others southward to the “Chotts” 
(salt marshes), still others are lost into 
the sands of the Sahara. The most im- 
portant streams are located along the 
seacoast; the longest (the Chelif) is 
some 435 miles in length but, like the 
others, is not navigable. 

Several reservoirs (completed or under 
construction), however, are being uti- 
lized for irrigation and generation of 
electricity, and the private construction 
of waterworks has been encouraged by 
the government. 


Leading Cities 


Roughly 22 percent of the population 
is urban, concentrated in the main in 
a few leading cities, mostly seaports 
along the Mediterranean coast. 

Algiers is the capital and chief city. 
Its commerce has been chiefly in wines, 
fruits and early vegetables, cereals, cork, 
wool, hides and skins, olive oil, etc. In 
1936 it had a population of 264,232. Be- 
fore the war it was famous as a winter 


resort. The picturesque old Arab sec- 
tion of Algiers known as the “Kasbah” 
or Western quarter is familiar to tour- 
ists all over the world. The sharp con- 
trast between the spacious European sec- 
tion and the native quarters is particu- 
larly impressive to the visitor. 

Like the other Algerian ports it is not 
naturally well protected from northerly 
storms and the strong swell. The con- 
struction of the breakwaters and other 
protective works with which the port is 
now provided has been both laborious 
and costly owing to the great depth of 
water offshore. 

Oran (population 1936, 200,671) at the 
western end of Algeria is an important 
outlet for cereals, wines, sheep and wool, 
alfa and palm fibers, and most of the 
other Algerian products. It is also a sig- 
nificant distributing point for goods in 
transit inland, and serves as the port for 
much of the trade of the eastern part of 
Morocco. 

Bone, one of the chief eastern ports 
(population 1936, 86,332) has one of the 
best harbors in Algeria and is an outlet 
for ores and phosphate rock as well as 
other goods. By far the major portion of 
the iron ore is shipped from Bone. 
Philippeville (population 1936, 66,112) 
serves as the port for the more populous 
city of Constantine. Several large cities 
are located inland, though near the 
coast. Among the more important ones 
are Constantine (population 113,777) 
and Sidi-bel-Abbes (population 54,754). 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Britain Conscripts Women 
for Industry and War Service 


By Katuieen O. Horton, Department of Commerce 


GREAT TRIBUTE was paid to the 
working women of Great Britain 

for the vital contribution they are mak- 
ing to victory by the election of a woman, 
Miss Anne Loughlin, as president of the 
Trades Union Congress. According to 
the Economist, wartime Britain has at- 





Taught in a technical college, this British woman is one of many thousands who have taken 


tained an unprecedently high degree of 
mobilization of women, and is the only 
country in the world to conscript women 
for military service. 

As early as January 1940 womanpower 
as a supplement to manpower was men- 
tioned by Mr. Churchill, when he stressed 


men machintsts’ places in industry. 


the need for 1,000,000 women workers 
for war industries. But it was not until 
March 15, 1941, that any official action 
was taken to alleviate the serious labor 
shortage. At that time, a Registration 
for Employment Order gave the Min- 
ister of Labor power to register the in- 
dustrial particulars of either sex. As 
industrial requirements made it neces- 
sary, women of 18 and over were regis- 
tered and interviewed. The Government 
had the power to “direct” them into war 
work, if they were not already usefully 
occupied or too busily engaged with do- 
mestic duties. The 1920 age group was 
the first to register, and the most recent 
group to register was the 1897 age group. 
All women aged 18 to 45 were registered 
between April 1941 and October 1942. 

At first the Government did not make 
full use of its powers. It relied mainly 
on persuasion, exhortation, and advice— 
instead of on compulsion—in its attempt 
to introduce women in war-essential 
work. In the summer of 1941 recruiting 
campaigns for volunteers for.war work 
were initiated in different parts of the 
country. In Birmingham, 40 girls from 
local factories made an appeal for work- 
ers. They toured the city in loud-speaker 
cars urging other girls to join them at 
their machines. They went into the 
movies and addressed the feminine mem- 
bers of the audience. They stood at the 
counters in large stores to sell the idea 
of war work. They even set up work 
machines in exhibition halls and an- 
swered any questions about them. 

Though this was a more impressive 
method of persuasion than was used by 
labor exchanges, the Minister of Labor 
admitted in August that voluntary re- 
cruitment of women had not been suc- 
cessful. When they were interviewed, 
women seemed willing enough to take 
their interviewers’ advice and move to 
more essential work, but they seldom took 
the initiative themselves or moved before 
they were called. Their employers did 
not encourage them to do so and some- 
times actively discouraged them. 


Government Uses Compulsion 


The reluctance of the Government to 
apply compulsion to women is entirely 
understandable. Women present special 
problems. They are less mobile ‘than 
men, having more rigid family ties. 
Then, too, compulsion was delayed be- 
cause many unions opposed employment 
of women before all unemployed men 
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How ts Britain managing its “womanpower’ today? What 
results were achieved by mere “exhortation and persuasion”? 
How is the compulsory system wor.ing? What is meant 
in Britain by “immobile” women? What special steps have 
been taken to adapt conditions of employment to the new 
feminine forces? What about housework, care of children, 
shopping time? Just what kinds of work are British. 
women now doing? What is the Women’s Land Army 
accomplishing? These and other questions of keen per- 
tinence to our own problems are answered in this article. 


were absorbed; construction of new 
plants was slow; there was a shortage in 
many factories of essential facilities nec- 
essary for the comfort and protection of 
women; and adequate transportation and 
housing facilities were lacking. 


By the winter of 1941-42, however, 
exhortation, direction, and persuasion 
were abandoned, and women were sub- 
ject to full compulsion equally with men. 
On November 27, 1941, it was announced 
that nonmanual workers between 20 and 
25 on the day of their registration would 
be transferred to more essential work 
or to the armed forces. A second and 
more positive step was taken in Decem- 
ber 1941 when a new National Service 
Act made women aged 20 to 30 liable to 
conscription for the armed forces, cer- 
tain industrial tasks, or civil defense. 


In January 1942 the Restriction of Em- 
ployment Order, which dated back to 
June 1940 and required hiring of men to 
be done through local employment ex- 
changes, was applied to all women be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 30. Employ- 
ment in agriculture, nursing, teaching, 
essential war work, or the services does 
not come under this order. Neither does 
employment of women with children un- 
der 14 years of age. The order does not 
apply to aliens. : 


Choice: Industry or Services 


On registering, women are allowed to 
choose between industry and the auxil- 
iary services, but those who choose the 
military, air, or naval forces are not free 
to decide which force to join. In prac- 
tice thus far, one in three women chooses 
the services, the second industry, and 
the third expresses no preference. Until 
August of this year, women stating no 
preference were directed into industry. 
Since then they have been sent to the 
services unless they lived in an area 
where there was a Particularly great 
industrial need. 

Women for the Auxiliary Territorial 
Service are not recruited by categories 
for different types of work, but after 
enrollment are allocated to and trained 
for the work for which they prove best 
fitted. The Women’s Auxiliary Air Force 
and the Women’s Royal Naval Service 
recruit for individual trades and do not 
call women until there are vacancies in 
their particular trades. 

Women, as well as men, may plead 
conscientious objection. Both sexes are 
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granted the same reservations and de- 
ferments. 


Mobile and Immobile Classes 


Certain categories of women are ex- 
empt from compulsion. No married 
women are drafted into the services, 
although all women are free to volunteer. 
When women are interviewed, they are 
classed as mobile or immobile. Women 
who are unable to leave home because of 
household responsibilities or other rea- 
sons are classed as immobile. Mobile 
women (women who are able to leave 
home) are generally sent to war work 
away from home, even though there may 
be local war work available. Because so 
many large factories are concentrated in 
certain areas, women who are able to 
leave home must be sent to these areas. 
Sometimes mobile women already em- 
ployed in essential work in their home 
area are sent to another area, as it is 
thought that they can be replaced by 
immobile women residing in the area. 
A very careful scheme has been worked 
out by the Government. The country 
has been divided into areas into which 
women must be brought, other areas 
which balance womanpower within 
themselves, and still other areas from 
which mobile women will be moved. 


English girl making pressure die castings in zinc base alloys. 
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Women Easing Labor Shortage 


By late summer of 1942 the labor situa- 
tion had tightened considerably. To 
ease it, new groups of women were called 
up more and more frequently and there 
were more drastic “comb-outs” of the 
groups of women that had already been 
registered and reviewed. Deferments of 
call-up were no longer granted to women 
in the 1920, 1921, and first-half-of-1922 
classes, and many existing deferments 
were canceled. Only women engaged in 
essential undertakings and those whose 
withdrawal would result in the closing 
down of a branch of business of national 
importance were excepted. The women’s 
services were urgently in need of new 
members in order to release more men 
for active duty, so unless women had ex- 
pressed a preference for industry they 
were directed into the services. 


Need for Part-Time Workers 


The paramount labor problem of the 
second half of 1942 has been the supply 
of women rather than the supply of men. 
The greatest new supply of labor has 
come and will continue to come from 
the employment of part-time workers. 
Women with household responsibilities 
present a vast reserve of labor if employ- 
ment can be so organized as to utilize 
their part-time services. To this end, 
remarkable steps have been taken by 
factories, shops, and offices in adapting 
working conditions to both full-time and 
part-time labor. 

An increasing number of women are 
undertaking part-time employment. In 
September of this year the Director Gen- 
eral of Manpower stated that there were 
well over 250,000 women so employed, 
and that he hoped for 1,000,000 by next 
year. 


Difficulties of “Part Time” 


Numerous difficulties confront the em- 
ployer who plans to use part-time work- 
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ers. Sometimes the full-time workers 
object. For this reason it has been con- 
sidered wise to discuss the part-time 
scheme with all employees and explain 
to them that it is necessary in order to 
produce the quantities of goods needed 
to win the war. 

Managements try to employ part-time 
women who live nearby, as women do 
not want to spend much time or money 
for half a day’s work. If transport is 
too difficult, employers sometimes ar- 
range for women to work on a 3-day-a- 
week basis. 

Employees working 30 hours a week or 
less, whose employment began after Sep- 
tember 3, 1939, and who would not be 
so employed were it not for the war, are 
exempt from payment of Unemployment 
Insurance Contributions. So, likewise, 
are the employers of such persons. 
Health and Pensions Insurance Contri- 
butions, however, are still payable. 

Since it was felt that many women 
would be reluctant to begin part-time 
work lest the Essential Work Orders 
(which freeze certain workers in their 
jobs) be applied to them and they be 
unable to leave should changed circum- 
stances make it impossible for them to 
give the time, all part-time workers who 
are excluded from Unemployment In- 
surance Contributions are excluded from 
the Essential Work Orders. 

Part-time workers receive compensa- 
tion under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts for any injury incurred in the course 
of their employment. 

Occupations requiring night work pre- 
sent difficult problems, as part-time night 
work is extremely undesirable. One so- 
lution has been to work a full shift a 
few nights a week. 

Employers can use the registers of 
the Ministry of Labor’s Local Employ- 
ment Offices for names of women avail- 
able for part-time work. They can em- 
ploy women over 31 years of age directly. 


“Part-Time” Wages and Hours 


Generally, part-time workers are paid 
the same flat rate per hour that is paid 
to full-time workers. Piece rates are 
usually the same for both types of work- 
ers. Sometimes cases arise where, for 
special reasons, the normal methods of 
payment are not suitable. In such cases 
the matter is discussed and settled 
throught the ordinary negotiating ma- 
chinery of the industry. 

For factory work, two part-day shifts 
are the most usual. Examples are from 
7:30, 8, or 8:30 a. m. until 12 m., 12:30, 
or 1 p. m. and from 1, 1:30, or 2 p. m. 
until 5, 5:30, 6, 6:30, or 7p. m. When 
a shift of 5 hours is worked, there must 
be a statutory rest period of 10 minutes 
during the shift. Sometimes shifts are 
worked 5 days a week only, and some- 
times there is a change over between the 
morning and afternoon shifts at weekly 
or longer intervals. Some firms hire 
women in pairs and leave it to them to 
arrange which shift each shall work. 
Occasionally women work 3 or 4 full days 
a week, either on alternate or successive 
days. Amore popular arrangement than 
this is to work on an evening shift of 
3 to 5 hours starting any hour between 
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This British girl is “gas-profiling” heavy sprockets. 


3 and 6. A few factories have two or 
more kinds of part-time shifts in opera- 
tion. 

In certain circumstances unusual shifts 
have been found successful. Relief shifts 
by part-time workers allow each full- 
time worker one afternoon off a week to 
shop. Week-end shifts relieve hard- 
pressed weekly workers. Rush shifts are 
used occasionally when pressure of work 
is too great. A factory in one neighbor- 
hood employs 4 crew of women, volun- 
tarily organized, who run a complete 
production Ine from 6 p. m, to 10 p. m. 
every night. The crew is composed of 
different individuals each night. 

In department stores, morning and 
afternoon shifts are common. Employ- 
ment for 5 full days of the week only is 
another arrangement. Some stores pay 
a slightly higher wage to their part-time 
workers, as they consider that traveling 
expenses are as much for half a day as 
for a full day and many women must pay 
out sums of money for help with their 
housework and care for their children 
while they are absent. Part-time work- 
ers are given all the privileges of the 
regular staff—vacations with pay, dis- 
counts for shopping, membership in staff 
clubs, and representation on any worker- 
management committees. 


Railway and bus companies employ 
women onrush-hour shifts. Warehouses 
and retail distributors employ part-time 
workers at variable hours. Part-time 


office workers ordinarily work the normal 
morning and afternoon shifts. 


Advantages of “Part Time” 


Part-time employment systems enable 
industry to maintain an adequate per- 
sonnel when the need is very great. 
There is also a practical advantage in 
that women can accomplish heavy and 
monotonous jobs more competently and 
with more energy for half a day than if 
they were working a full day. Under 
certain conditions of production, two 
women working a half day each can con- 
sistently accomplish more than one 
woman could working full time. In one 
instance, two part-time women working 
half days did 50 percent more work than 
one full-time woman. Absenteeism and 
tardiness are usually less among part- 
time women workers, as they have ample 
time for shopping and housework. 

Firms can get information about part- 
time plans used by other businesses from 
the Subcommittee of the Employment 
Exchange, which specializes on part-time 
employment in the area and on which are 
representatives of both workers and em- 
ployers. The Labor Supply Inspector 
and the Factory Inspector explain meth- 
ods which have been tried out in other 
firms doing similar work, especially in 
engineering. 

Most employers have introduced part- 
time methods wherever the nature of 
the work permitted and insofar as labor 
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was available. The part-time labor sup- 
ply, however, is necessarily local, and in 
some cases is found to be already 
absorbed. 


Training of Women 


One of the most pressing problems 
connected with the employment of 
women is the fact that most of the 
women available for work are lacking in 
training. In August of this year the 
training and upgrading of women work- 
ers was still behind the supply of women. 

Some training is done in government 
training centers of which there are 24, 
and in the emergency training schools 
organized by the technical colleges, but 
the greatest proportion of the training is 
provided by factories. 

Courses at technical colleges are or- 
ganized by the Ministry of Labor and 
National Service in conjunction with the 
Board of Education and the Scottish 
Education Department. Women are 
trained for a great variety of tasks— 
from canteen cooking to factory super- 
vision and foremanship. 

For women who are capable of more 
skilled work and for employers who are 
in need of specialized workers, the Min- 
istry of Labor has set up under its Ap- 
Ppointments Department a Women’s 
Technical Service Register. Firms re- 
quiring women who have had some ele- 
mentary training in engineering or spe- 
cial training relative to the positions they 
will fill can notify the Appointments 
Office and state their needs. 

To meet their needs, the Ministry of 
Labor gives courses of training, either in 
their Training Centers or in Technical 
Colleges, to suitable trainees. Women 
must have passed the school certificate 
with credits in mathematics, physics or 
chemistry in order to apply for enroll- 
ment on the Register. Women with spe- 
cial experience and knowledge may also 
apply. 

The Register aims to provide women 
for work as assistant instructors in train- 
ing schools, as junior draftswomen, as 
assistants in planning, production, and 
progress departments, as electrical tech- 
nicians, as inspectors and examiners of 
high-grade work, as engine testers, radio 
laboratory assistants, and as motion- or 
time-study workers. 


Women’s Wages 


The principle of equal pay for women 
for equal work with men is widely ac- 
cepted, but the problem still remains to 
apply it more widely and effectively. In 
May 1940 the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union and the Engineering Employers’ 
Federation agreed that if, after a period 
of 32 weeks, women were able to carry 
out men’s work without additional super- 
vision or assistance, they would be paid 
the full men’s rate. Those who were 
fully qualified to do men’s work on enter- 
ing would receive the full wage rate im- 
mediately. Similar arrangements were 
later adopted by other industries. 

After a probationary period, women 
working on railways and in passenger 
transport receive the full men’s rate and 
bonus. A London bus conductress may 
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earn up to approximately $20 a week— 
the male conductor’s rate—after a quali- 
fying period. 

In the Royal Ordnance Factories, 
women doing men’s skilled work receive 
the full men’s rate if they work without 
supervision and assistance, and 75 per- 
cent to 80 percent of the rate if they 
work with supervision and assistance. 


Hours of Work 


In May of 1942 the Ministry of Labor 
decided on a maximum work week of 55 
hours for women. It was found neces- 
sary to keep the length of the work week 
under control so as to prevent over- 
fatigue and its consequent ill effects on 
production. Even so, the hours are 
greater than those allowed for women in 
peacetime under the Factory Acts. 

In any one day, the period of employ- 
ment (that is, inclusive of time allowed 
for meals and rest) may not exceed 12 
hours. Women must be allowed a half 
hour period for rest or a meal after 44 
hours of continuous employment. If, 
however, work is interrupted by a 10- 
minyite rest period, the half hour period 
may be granted after 5 hours of employ- 
ment. 

Special services and arrangements are 
necessary to enable married women to 
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take on war work. One of the main 
difficulties of women with household re- 
sponsibilities is the lack of time for shop- 
ping. It has been found that the ex- 
tension of shop hours will not always 
solve the problem. The Ministry of 
Labor encourages meetings of all local 
interests concerned to discuss a solution. 
In some cases neighbors undertake to 
shop for war workers; in others, priori- 
ties for service are granted them in 
stores; one bomber factory has an early. 
Friday closing to allow time to shop. 
All of these measures help, but more sat- 
isfactory solutions still remain to be 
found. ‘ 

Local authorities are solving the prob- 
lem of care of children of working 
mothers by establishing nurseries. For 
this purpose they receive a 100 percent 
grant from the Ministry of Health. The 
distinction between nursery arrange- 
ments for evacuation and reception areas 
has been abolished and any type of 
nursery is available equally for evacuated 
children and for children of women in 
employment. There are special night 
nurseries for children of women on night 
shifts. By June 1942 there were 540 
nurseries open and 576 more to be opened 
soon, 

(Continued on p. 38) 





Women in the United Kingdom are today displaying high proficiency in a great variety of 


mechanical jobs. 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American er- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Arsenious Anhydride (White Arsenic) : 
Suspension of Formalities for Duty-Free 
Importation.—Certain formalities re- 
quired for importing arsenious anhy- 
dride duty-free into Argentina have been 
temporarily suspended by a decree dated 
July 18, 1942, and published in the Sep- 
tember 1942 issue of the Boletin de la 
Direccién General de Aduanas. The for- 
malities which have b2en suspended are 
those established by articles 39 and 41 
of the Regulations of the Customs Law 
which require that importers declare the 
net weight of the package in which the 
product is imported and that the prod- 
uct be used for the purpose which is 
stated by the importer when making the 
importation. 


Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement Governing Exchange of 
Goods During Specified Period Concluded 
with Denmark.—An agreement providing 
for an exchange of goods between Bel- 
gium and Denmark during the period 
October 1, 1942, to March 31, 1943, was 
concluded recently, say European press 
reports of October 9, 1942. 

According to the provisions of the 
agreement, Belgium is to send Denmark 
zinc, telephone materials, machinery, 
chemicals, breeding horses, flax goods, 
and leather goods, to a total value of 
3,450,000 Danish crowns, and Denmark 
is to send Belgium machinery, fish, horse 
meat, cattle, “ovomaltine,’ and medi- 
cines, to a total like value. 

[For details regarding an agreement gov- 
erning the exchange of commodities between 
these two countries during the first part of 


1942, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
23, 1942.] 


Bolivia 
Economic Conditions 


The economic situation in Bolivia dur- 
ing October reflected divergent tenden- 
cies. Among the favorable develop- 
ments were the high level maintained in 
tin production, the continued improve- 


ment in Government revenues, the plen- 
tiful supply of foreign exchange, and a 
partial relief from the acute gasoline 
shortage in the La Paz area. In con- 
trast, retail trade was reported to be 
sluggish, and merchants were experi- 
encing considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing replacement stocks; labor unrest was 
prevalent; and the cost-of-living index 
in La Paz and in other important local- 
ities continued to climb steadily. 

The inauguration of the program of 
highway and irrigation projects under 
the Bolivian Development Corporation 
was delayed, pending approval by the 
Bolivian Congress of the economic agree- 
ments signed with the United States. 








The Cover Picture 





Storm and Sunlight in Tunis 


For this week’s cover picture 
(copyright by the National Geo- 
graphic Society) ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY is indebted to the photo- 
graphic art of Maynard Owen Wil- 
liams, chief of the foreign editorial 
staff of the National Geographic 
Magazine. The scene is in the city 
of Tunis, now playing a dramatic 
role in the United Nations’ offensive 
to drive the Axis out of Africa. 

The great mosque spotlighted 
against the threatening heavens is 
that of Sidi Mahrez. Below, as twi- 
light darkens the Place Bab Souika, 
cafes are crowded with Moslems 
who sip coffee over games of domi- 

- noes, while bread venders cry their 
wares in the street. At the pres- 
ent moment, unquestionably, a 
more warlike atmosphere pre- 
Vails. 

Not far from this scene is the 
place where John Howard Payne, 
American consul at Tunis, and au- 
thor of “Home Sweet Home,” was 
buried in 1852 before his body was 
transferred to Oak Hill Cemetery 
in Washington, D. C. 




















MINING 


At the meeting of the second Bolivian 
Mineral Congress held in La Paz during 
October, mine operators discussed their 
common problems of taxation, labor 
shortage, currency depreciation, rising 
production costs, difficulties of obtaining 
necessary mining equipment and sup- 
plies, transportation difficulties, the pos- 
sible development of substitute materials 
to replace tin and other metals, and the 
competitive situation of Bolivian mines 
in the future. The Congress also re- 
ceived word that the 1943 production 
quota assigned to Bolivian producers by 
the International Tin Committee in Lon- 
don was fixed at 46,768 tons, which was 
accepted by the Bolivian representative. 

Exports of minerals during September 
declined in volume but increased in value, 
compared with totals of the preceding 
month. 


AGRICULTURE 


A comprehensive proposal for Govern- 
ment assistance to agriculture and the 
construction of irrigation projects was 
submitted to Congress by the Bolivian 
cabinet, embodying the recommendations 
of a special committee appointed in 
March to survey the entire agricultural 
situation. The proposed legislation calls 
for an 8-year program of irrigation and 
highway construction, reduction of the 
present import duty on wheat, and 
abandonment of the existing tariff policy 
which subjects wheat to )progressively 
higher import duties. The measure 
would aiso provide for setting aside spe- 
cifled tax revenues to finance construc- 
tion of irrigation dams and other proj- 
ects, and for the establishment of im- 
port quotas and maximum prices on 
wheat and flour. 


LABOR 


Pending consideration by the Bolivian 
Congress of a new labor law, the labor 
code of 1939, which had been promul- 
gated by executive decree, was given the 
status of law, with one significant modi- 
fication eliminating the _ prohibition 
against strikes contained in that meas- 
ure. A request for higher wages by the 
workers of the Bolivian Railway Co. was 
settled by wage increases ranging from 
5 percent to 20 percent. Disputes over 
wages and working conditions in the 
Cerro Rico mine at Potosi and in the bak- 
ery trade in La Paz were referred to the 
Government arbitration board for set- 
tlement. 


Transport and Communication 


New Highway Under Consideration.— 
The construction of an all-weather high- 
way from La Paz, Bolivia, to Arequipa, 
Peru, was reported to be under consid- 
eration by representatives of the two 
The proposed highway 


governments. 
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would extend from La Paz to the Desa- 
guadero River, along the west side of 
Lake Titicaca, and would connect with 


the highway system of southern Peru — 


at Puno. Under the agreement Peru 
would provide the equipment for con- 
structing the road, also technical experts 
to supervise the project. 

Gasoline Supply Short of Truck Re- 
quirements.—Transportation difficulties 
in the La Paz area were emphasized by 
the continued gasoline shortage, avail- 
able supplies being inadequate to meet 
essential truck requirements. 'Tempo- 
rary relief was obtained, however, by im- 
ports of Peruvian gasoline. 

Passenger and Freight Rates In- 
creased.—The Bolivian Railway was 
granted permission to increase passenger 
and freight rates, in accordance With a 
favorable recommendation from the 
Government’s investigating committee. 
Freight rates on ore shipments were in- 
creased by 10 percent, and increases 
ranging from 20 to 95 percent were au- 
thorized on passenger fares and other 
— rates, except for sugar, flour, and 
wheat. 


Brazil 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rubber: Rubber Credit Bank Estab- 
lished With Full Control Over Rubber 
Program.—The Brazil Rubber Credit 
Bank has been established and has taken 
over from the Bank of Brazil the func- 
tions of sole purchaser of rubber pro- 
duced in Brazil, with full control over 
all matters relating to the production, 
transportation, and sale of rubber, under 
provisions of decree-law No. 4841, dated 
October 17, 1942, effective from the day 
of publication in the Diario Oficial, Oc- 
tober 20, 1942, Rio de Janeiro. To avoid 
speculation, the status quo of land-rental 
contracts and exploitation contracts is 
maintained for 6 years from the date 
of the decree. This will also encourage 
immigration of labor from other sections 
of Brazil, in view of the fact that new 
rubber tappers are guaranteed the same 
rights as those previously engaged in 
this work. Formerly the Bank of Brazil 
had been designated sole buyer and seller 
of rubber. 

The Rubber Credit Bank has authority 
to intervene in particular plantations 
where, for any reason, rubber production 
is not undertaken, or, if so, is not being 
properly carried out. 

The decree gives the tapper 60 percent 
of the interior selling price for rubber, 
the concessionaire or operator who di- 
rects the work of the tapper 33 percent, 
and the owner of the land the remaining 
7 percent. The Bank will supervise the 
actual operations of all persons con- 
nected with the gathering of rubber, 
with the advice of the Brazilian Depart- 
ments of Labor, Industry, and Com- 
merce, and of Agriculture. Another pro- 
vision of the decree allows the rubber 
tapper 1 hectare of land surrounding his 
abode for subsistence farming. He is 
also allowed one-half the Brazil nuts that 
he may collect, as well as rights to the 
animal skins he may hunt. Rubber trees 
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and Brazil-nut trees may not be cut 
down without the specific authorization 
of the Instituto Agronémico do Norte. 
Relations between owners of plantations, 
concessionaires, and rubber tappers will 
be governed by standard contracts ap- 
proved by the Rubber Credit Bank. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 9, 


1942, for notice of designation of Bank of 
Brazil as sole buyer and seller of rubber.] 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Petroleum production, the Colony’s 
principal industry, continued at capacity 
levels during October. Most of the 
other local industries in Trinidad and 
Tobago produce exclusively for domestic 
consumption and have experienced pros- 
perous conditions as a result of the pay 
rolls from the American Bases. In- 
creased pay rolls have not been brought 
about entirely by higher wages but have 
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resulted largely from an influx of 
workers. 


Results of the recent registration show 
that the population of Trinidad and To- 
bago has risen .21 percent since 1941. 
This great increase in population has 
pressed heavily on available food sup- 
plies, of which there are still occasional 
shortages. Food production is progress- 
ing favorably, and the corn and sweet- 
potato crops have exceeded previous 
records. 

The reduced labor supply for agricul- 
tural purposes is the one grave concern 
influencing the otherwise favorable pros- 
pects for all crops during the coming 
year. September exports of cocoa and 
coffee greatly surpassed those of the cor- 
responding month last year. Coffee 
prices have remained constant. ‘The De- 
partment of Agriculture has completed a 
census of rubber trees and is assembling 
monthly production figures. Rubber 
shipments have been regular, and there 
is no longer any ban on the export of 
rubber seeds. 

Agricultural exports have undergone 
the usual seasonal decline during Sep- 








in effectiveness until the war is over. 


to reestablish the business of peace. 


away. 


United States.) 








Keen Comments on World-Economy Today 


[ Twenty-ninth in a series of excerpts from notable books and speeches] 


Continuing Usefulness of Wartime Economic Machinery 


The “commerce” of wartime is a commerce such as the world has never before 
seen. This commerce matches armor against danger; maintains distribution and 
supply behind the lines. This commerce says, in a word, that the combined 
resources of the free nations shall be devoted to the common defense and shall be 
laid on the line when and where they are needed. 

During the period of war this is the machinery that must support the economic 
life of all the United Nations, including ourselves. Sometimes we have been crit- 
icized because the huge machine did not get into action more rapidly. Much of 
this criticism is sound and useful. But it must be remembered that all this huge 
design of wartime life has been built within a period of 9 months. It will increase 


When victory comes, this vast machinery will be the way by which the civilian 
population of most of the world gets its supplies. The organization will be there 
and standing; it will have under its direct charge the resources of most of the world. 

Remember this, because we shall have the problem, when peace is won, of 
keeping and holding that peace through an extremely difficult period. You cannot 
expect order in a hungry world—and the world will be very hungry indeed. The 
machinery which has been built up to supply us during wartime will have to be 
used in large measure, to keep us supplied until the commerce of peace can be 
reestablished. There will be no other way. 

Until new arrangements can be made to reopen the flow of trade and commerce, 
to start production out, to repair the wrecked plants and replace the broken 
machines, we shall have to rely for a time on the war supplies while we are working 


The technique of that period of transition must be planned and thought out soon, 
for this time we cannot risk the breaking of all ranks which took place in 1918 
when Germany collapsed. Then the Allied machinery stopped at once; Europe 
and, to some extent, America, were shaken in the convulsion of a great economic 
crisis. In the ensuing confusion the victory of World War I was literally frittered 


In the new transition period it will be necessary by 2 combined effort to make 
arrangements—and make them quickly—so that nations generally can use their 
resources and their manpower to satisfy their people’s needs. 

(From a recent address by Adolf A. Berle, jr., Assistant Secretary of State of the 
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tember, but bauxite and petroleum ship- 
ments have remained constant. For the 
past few. months imports have been de- 
creasing. Transportation facilities con- 
tinue to decline. 

The average retail prices for food have 
steadily risen since July of this year, 
causing a greatly increased cost of living. 
The costs of fuel, light, clothing, and 
laundry have also gone up, though rents, 
which are strictly controlled, have re- 
mained constant. The government has 
withdrawn former regulations and ex- 
pects to establish new ones to protect 
consumers from inflationary price rises. 

The gradual decline in retail business 
is expected to keep collections constant 
for the next few months. Credit is freely 
available for all operations that do not 
involve foreign exchange or that are ap- 
proved by the government control au- 
thorities. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available to Cover Licensed 
Imports.—Exchange to cover importa- 
tions from the United States is available 
only for those that have been licensed 
by the Control Board under the Defense 
(Finance) Regulations. At the present 
time the policy of the Board is reported 
to be to decline to issue licenses for such 
importations unless they are considered 
war necessities and the commodities 
cannot be obtained from sources within 
the British Empire. No delays are re- 
ported in connection with approved 
remittances. 
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Canada 


HovusiInc. ACCOMMODATIONS INADEQUATE 


Barriers to the subletting of housing 
accommodations in Canada, whether re- 
sulting from municipal bylaws, restric- 
tions by landlords, or agreements of any 
kind, are suspended during wartime con- 
ditions by an order of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, effective Novem- 
ber 4, 1942. This order is a result of the 
insufficient housing accommodations in 
congested areas and the need for maxi- 
mum use of all available housing. The 
order applies to 92 municipalities in 8 
Provinces and to towns and villages with 
in 25 miles of these areas. The order also 
authorizes the Real Property Adminis- 
trator to cause surveys to be made re- 
garding the availability and demand for 
housing accommodation in any area, and 
requires householders to give such infor- 
mation as may be prescribed. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Distribution of Dehydrated Food Sup- 
plies to be Controlled by Central Organ- 
ization.—New regulations were issued in 
Canada on October 16, 1942, to insure 
that the distribution of available sup- 
plies of dehydrated fruits, vegetables, or 
eggs will be controlled from a central 
organization, namely, the Special Prod- 
ucts Board. This Board has negotiated 
agreements with the British Ministry 
of Food to supply certain requirements to 
the United Kingdom. It is engaged in 














Chilean Company To Stimulate and Develop Inter-American 


Trade 


Chilean interests have organized an important stock company called 
“Comercio Exterior, S. A.” (Foreign Commerce, Inc.) to stimulate and develop 
trade between Chile and the other American countries. 

A report of the organization of this company just received by the Inter- 
American Development Commission in Washington says the new company 
will act as agent for others in exporting Chilean products and in importing 
goods and materials needed by Chile. 

“To realize these ends,” says the report, “the corporation will act directly 
or through affiliated groups, partnerships, and agencies. It is planned that 
the partnerships or institutions organized in other countries will have both 
Chilean and local capital. The Consorcio Comercial Chileno-Argentino 
(Chilean-Argentine Commercial Consortium) has been formed with Chileans 
and Argentines prominent in economic and financial activities as members.” 

The Chilean corporation, the report states, will be in a position to carry 
out transactions with North America. 

Participating in the new company are such semiofficial Chilean groups as 
the Corporaci6n de Fomento de la Produccién (Corporation to Stimulate 
Production), the Caja de Crédito Hipotecario (Credit and Mortgage Bank), 
and the Junta de Exportacién Agricola (Agricultural Export Society). Also 
participating are the Bank of Chile, the Compafiia Sudamericana de Vapores 
(South American Steamship Co.), and the Compafiia de Navegaciéon Inter- 
oceanica (Inter-Oceanic Navigation Co.). Thus the new company has the 
support of some of the most powerful banking, transportation, and develop- 
ment groups in Chile, with the greater part of the capital and leadership 
in the hands of private interests. 

The Inter-American Development Commission was organized by the Inter- 
American Financial and Economic Advisory Committee, a Pan American 
group working in the interest of trade and industrial development in the 
Americas. The chairman of the commission is Nelson A. Rockefeller, Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and the vice chairman is J. Rafael 
Oreamuno, former Minister of Costa Rica in Washington. 

The report on the new Chilean company comes from the Chilean Commis- 
sion of the inter-American development program. Membership in the 20 
national commissions includes both government officials and private citizens. 
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obtaining supplies of raw material, in 
supervising their dehydration under 
contract, and in regulating their ship- 
ment to seaboard ports. No orders have 
as yet been issued pursuant to the new 
regulation, as it is merely for possible 
use in the event that the present in- 
formal method of control fails to prevent 
competitive bidding for dehydration fa- 
cilities or dehydrated products on the 
part of different Government agencies 
and private business firms. 

This year Canada is producing about 
12,000,000 pounds of dried apples, nearly 
half of which is for the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Food. In addition, substan- 
tial quantities of onions, carrots, cab- 
bages, and potatoes are being dried in 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. Fed- 
eral funds have been used to help equip 
two dehydration plants in Ontario, one 
in Nova. Scotia, and one in British 
Columbia. 

Use of Platinum, Palladium, and Rho- 
dium in Jewelry Prohibited—Canadian 
jewelry makers will not be permitted to 
use platinum, palladium, rhodium, or 
any alloy containing these elements in 
the manufacture of jewelry after Novem- 
ber 15, 1942. This order is the latest in 
a series of curbs placed on the jewelry 
trade. Previous orders banned auction 
sales of new jewelry except under written 
permission, discontinued the giving of 
free insurance, and put a stop to the 
shipments of jewelry on consignment. 
In addition, all jewelry articles became 
subject to a 25 percent retail purchase 
tax under the 1942 budget, effective June 
24, 1942. 

Glass Containers for Alcoholic Bever- 
ages To Be Simplified —tThe style, size, 
quality, and shape of glass containers 
which may be manufactured in Canada 
after December 31, 1942, for bottling al- 
coholic beverages is prescribed by an or- 
der issued by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. Glass containers for wine 
are limited to five sizes ranging from 26 
oz. to 160 oz., and containers for spiritu- 
ous beverages are limited to four sizes 
ranging from 10 oz. to 40 oz. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Carlots of Fresh Fruits or Vegetables in 
Refrigerator Cars Refused Entry into 
Canada Unless Purchased by Importer 
Within 24 Hours of Time of Sh*nment 
from Point of Production: Clarification 
of Phrase “Point of Production”.—Clar- 
ification of the meaning of the phrase, 
“within 24 hours of the time of shipment 
from the point of production,” in the 
recent amendment to the regulations 
established under the Canadian Fruit, 
Vegetable, and Honey Act, relating to 
carlot shipments of fresh fruits or vege- 
tables in refrigerator cars imported into 
Canada, is found in the memorandum 
issued by the Department of National 
Revenue, Ottawa, on October 28, 1942. 
The amendment has been changed to 
require that: 

“Fresh fruit and vegetables imported 
in refrigerator cars must be purchased 
not later than 24 hours after shipment 
from the point of origin and that the 
importer must at the time of purchase 
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furnish to the collector documentary 
evidence of such purchase. 


“For the purpose of this regulation the 
documentary evidence of purchase must 
be submitted to the collector not later 
than 48 hours after shipment of the 
goods from the point of origin except 
when a Sunday or legal holiday inter- 
venes, in which case the documents must 
be filed not later than the morning im- 
mediately following such Sunday or 
holiday.” 

In practice the above order means that 
produce can only be shipped in refrig- 
erator cars if on a continuous journey 
from its original point of shipping to the 
Canadian destination, and such goods 
will be permitted entry provided proof 
of purchase within 24 hours has been 
given to the collector of customs. Proof 


of shipment is effected by the date of . 


the original bill of lading and the time- 
dated waybill. The documentary evi- 
dence of purchase must be submitted to 
the collector not later than 48 hours after 
shipment of the goods from the point of 
origin except as noted above. 

This procedure eliminates the use of 
refrigerator cars for haul to a cold-stor- 
age point en route and the further use 
of additional refrigerator cars at a later 
date. The purpose of this regulation is 
the conservation of refrigerated rolling 
stock. 


[For previous anouncement, see FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY for October 24, 1942.] 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


On the whole, Colombia’s economic 
position was good during the third quar- 
ter of 1942, although certain unfavorable 
factors, such as decreasing government 
revenues, unemployment, transportation 
problems, and the difficulty of securing 
certain operating and maintenance ma- 
terials, were in evidence. 


As in the second quarter, the automo- 
tive market was very quiet, with no im- 
provement in the demand for new and 
second-hand motorcars, trucks, and 
busses. Sales of parts showed some im- 
provement but this represented a sea- 
sonal condition. The supply of replace- 
ments was adequate except for items 
containing rubber or cork, but dealers 
report that stocks are rapidly diminish- 
ing and if additional parts are not re- 
ceived by the first of the year, the opera- 
tion of passenger cars, trucks, and 
busses will be further impaired. At 
present the shortage of tires is serious, 
and reports indicate that from 30 to 
40 percent of the commercial fleet has 
been withdrawn from service for this 
reason. 


SALES OF CONSUMER GOODS IMPROVE 


There was an upward swing in the de- 
mand for consumer goods during the 
quarter, despite increased prices for im- 
ported articles. Domestic products were 
in good demand and buying appeared 
brisk. Purchases of imported goods were 
limited to articles of extreme necessity, 
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Brazil Gets Rail Equipment to Develop Itabira Iron-Ore 
Deposits 


Brazil, says a report from Rio de Janeiro, has received 3,000 tons of steel 
rails and 25 freight cars from the United States for use on the Victoria-Minas 
Railroad, a vital transportation link to the rich Itabira iron mines. 

The Victoria-Minas Railroad is being improved in accordance with a 
United States-Brazilian agreement to increase the flow of ore from Brazil’s 
vast iron reserves for use by United Nations war industry and Brazil’s own 
expanding steel industry. The Export-Import Bank of Washington -has 
extended credits to aid this development. Equipment must come mainly 
from the United States until Brazil is able to expand its own steel output 
and the heavy industries dependent upon steel. 

The railroad extends from the Port of Victoria, in the State of Espirito 
Santo, to the vicinity of the Itabira iron mines in the State of Minas Gerais. 
Iron resources of Minas Gerais are the greatest in Latin America. In fact, 
Brazilian iron reserves frequently have been called the richest in the world. 

Concession to exploit the Itabira iron mines formerly was held by a British 
company, the Itabira Iron Ore Co. Under an agreement announced last 
March the British agreed to transfer the properties to the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, and the transfer was effected in May. 

Plans call for increasing the railroad’s hauling capacity to around 2,500,000 
tons yearly from a capacity of about 250,000 tons. Whether this goal is 
reached soon, it is said, will depend in large part on how much equipment 
the Brazilian railroad is able to get from the United States. War-industry 
absorption of materials in the United States and shortage of shipping space 
hamper the movement of heavy rail equipment south to the other Americas. 

Nevertheless, Brazilians regard the progress toward developing the Itabira 
iron ores as one of the most significant industrial developments in recent 
years for that great country. Moreover, the development of the mines 
would be an important asset to steel industries of the United Nations to offset 
losses of high-grade iron ore from Scandinavia and continental Europe. The 
Brazilian ores are rated low in both phosphorous and sulfur and have a high 
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iron content. 

















with the exception of toilet preparations, 
of which the sales increased. 


Department-store sales were consider- 
ably improved, domestic manufactures 
occupying a prominent place because of 
the high and increasing cost of imported 
articles. The 5- and 10-cent stores pur- 
chased large stocks of locally made shoes, 
hose, novelties, and similar items. 


The demand for both heavy and light 
hardware continued fair, with a dropping 
off in,the former because of price and 
the near-completion of many large build- 
ings. Dealers are for the most part ob- 
taining maximum prices for these com- 
modities and are limiting sales, since 
stocks are incomplete and arrivals are 
few. 


Domestic piece goods were in great de- 
mand, and looms, except rayon, have 
been on a 24-hour basis. During the 
coming season, usually considered the 
best of the year, the demand is expected 
to be even greater. The demand for im- 
ported piece goods was limited, owing to 
price and lack of assortment, and no ma- 
terial change is expected. 


Although sales were satisfactory on the 
whole, unemployment has begun to make 
itself felt in consumer demand. 


AGRICULTURE 


There was little change in the cotton 
outlook from that of the second quarter, 
and indications were that the yield would 
be somewhat greater than that of 1941. 
One cause for alarm, however, was the 
presence of pink bollworm in scattered 
sections, together with a shortage of cal- 
cium arsenate for combating pests. 
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The sugarcane crop was slightly below 
last year’s yield, and sugar production 
failed to reach the high production stage 
forecast early this year. 


Colombia has been harvesting the larg- 
est potato crop in its history. The Cal- 
das crop is considered a bumper, and 
other sections report increased yields. 


The corn crop was the best in a num- 
ber of years, and some exports have been 
made to the Caribbean area. Favor- 
able rainfall and increased plantings re- 
sulted in a bumper wheat crop, but some 
sections lacked adequate transportation 
facilities for moving the crop to markets. 

The most important happening in the 
rubber situation was the signing of a 
rubber agreement by the Caja de Crédito 
and the Rubber Reserve Co. for the ex- 
ploitation of rubber in Colombia, begin- 
ning July 1 and continuing for a 5-year 
period. Rubber has now begun to move 
in small quantities, and, with the devel- 
opment of landing fields and improve- 
ments in methods of communication, it 
is expected that production of this com- 
modity will increase materially in the 
months to come. In this connection an 
important development was the opening 
of the Calamar airport on the upper 
Vaupes River, in the Vaupes Comisaria. 

Considerable quantities of cinchona 
bark of low alkaloid content are avail- 
able in Colombia, and small quantities 
have begun to move toward the United 
States. Much interest in the production 
and development of this commodity was 
evidenced during the third quarter of 
the year, particularly after it was learned 
that a Cinchona Mission from the United 
States would soon arrive. 
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Vital Service of Combined Raw Materials Board 


The Combined Raw Materials Board, created in January 1942, by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston Churchill, to mobilize the raw-mate- 
rial resources available to the United States and United Kingdom for the 
most effective combined use against the enemy, has prepared comprehensive 
reviews on more than a score of essential raw materials that have been in 
shortest supply. In addition it has been called upon to deal with the working 
problems arising out of a wide range of materials essential to the war effort 
of the United Nations. 

The Board, therefore, has combined the results of all surveys into one 
statistical picture, which represents a sort of balance sheet of United Na- 
tions resources. With this before them, members of the Board are enabled 
to make such allocations among the nations as are necessary and to see that 
needed supplies are delivered to the right points in the shortest possible time. 

The Board is coordinating arrangements to pool the technical experience 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, and other countries in the con- 
servation of critical materials in war production and the elimination of 
dispensable civilian uses. This has resulted in changes of specifications and 
the use of substitute materials that are saving the United Nations consider- 
able quantities of critical materials for essential needs. 

Revised purchasing policies also are bringing out greater supplies of raw 
materials from available sources. In order to stabilize buying and provide 
long-term contracts at fair prices, purchase of all supplies in certain cases 
has been concentrated in a single agency of one government or the other. 
The flow of supplies is thus determined not by who gets there first with the 
most money, but who needs them most in fighting the war. 

The Combined Raw Materials Board has helped to coordinate the search 
for and development of new sources of supply. 

Closely related to the work of the Combined Raw Materials Board is the 
program of the Combined Exports Markets Committee set up under the 
Board’s auspices. This committee is studying wartime export trade prob- 
lems common to the United States and the United Kingdom and is working 
out programs for combined action where joint marketing problems are 
involved. 

The Board is a planning and coordinating organization. Although it has 
authoritative responsibility, it does not absorb the functions of the two Gov- 
ernments responsible for the control of raw materials within their fields. 
It is essentially a link between those authorities, and works in the closest 
association with them cn all problems. 

Raw materials available to the United States and United Kingdom are 
allocated to the United Nations by the Combined Board. Total allocations 
are sometimes made in terms of specific quantities and at other times by 
dividing up available sources on a geographical basis. The board also makes 
spot allocations from one country to another in order to meet temporary 





emergency shortages that cannot be solved nationally. 

















Interest in the development of a balsa- 
wood industry has increased, and it is 
reported that large quantities are avail- 
able on the west coast of Colombia. 


MINING 


Industrial mining has received much 
attention, owing to the arrival of a 
United States Mining Commission. The 
mica industry appears to hold more 
promise than any other phase of mining, 
although considerable interest has been 
manifested in quartz crystal. With a 
few exceptions, little is known of Colom- 
bia’s mineral wealth, and considerable 
exploration and prospecting must be 
done before much of a specific nature 
can be determined. 


INDUSTRY 


The consumption of electrical energy 
was well maintained during the third 
quarter, indicating a high productive 
stage in Colombian manufacturing. The 
production of cement remained normal 
in spite of decreased building activity, 
because of the prospect of an export mar- 
ket. Continued normal production may 
be expected in view of the fact that ship- 
ments are being made to Panama and 
certain points in the Caribbean. 


The textile industry was fully occupied 
on a 24-hour basis. However, concern 
is expressed over the ability of the in- 
dustry to maintain its present high-pro- 
duction level, because of the lack of 
materials. Although the real pinch has 
not yet been felt, it is understood that 
reserve stocks of certain indispensable 
chemicals are very low, and certain mills 
have already discontinued the production 
of some prints because of the lack of dyes. 
Prices will have to be increased, say mill 
owners, because of the increased cost of 
materials. 

Production of the match and cigarette 
industries increased because of decreas- 
ing cigarette and cigarette-lighter im- 
ports and the resultant increase in prices. 
The match industry, however, is suffering 
to some extent because of shortages of 
chemicals. 

Retreading plants are busily engaged, 
but the lack of camelback and necessary 
machinery is a retarding factor, as is 
the fact that many worn tires are unfit 
for retreading. 

LABOR 


Despite the favorable showing of most 
of Colombia’s industries, labor troubles 
and unemployment are in evidence. The 
closing down of the Santa Marta banana 
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industry has resulted in unemployment 
for some 16,000 workers, and the dis- 
ruption of the transportation system, de- 
creased gold production, decreasing pub- 
lic-building construction, reduced im- 
ports, and the resulting displacement of 
salesmen and clerical staffs have added 
to this number. The railways are study- 
ing plans to create a fishing industry and 
establish small farms in an effort to 
solve the problem, and the Government 
has appointed a committee to study a 
plan to prevent unemployment. 

Strikes have been reported from sev- 
eral sections of the country. More than 
1,000 workers walked out at one of the 
gold mining enterprises in Segovia, 
Antioquia, and there is fear locally that 
this strike may spread to other mining 
sections of that Department. Public 
utilities, breweries, and other important 
industries are likewise experiencing 
labor troubles. Demands for higher 
wages, because of the increased cost of 
living, are the principal reason for the 
existing labor unrest. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTIONS 


Credit was easy for wholesale and im- 
port financing, but, with increasing un- 
employment, retail or time-purchase 
credit tightened somewhat. Wholesale 
and retail collections were normal, with a 
slight, though not alarming, slowing up 
in the latter. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties on Crown Corks In- 
creased.—Colombian import duties on 
crown corks classified under tariff nu- 
merals 406-D, 406-E, and 406-F have 
been increased by decree No. 1762 of 
July 18, 1942, effective the same date. 
The new rates are as follows, in pesos 
per gross kilogram, with former rates in 
parentheses: Crown corks classified un- 
der numeral 406-D, 0.30 (0.20); those 
falling under classification 406-E, 0.35 
(0.25) ; and crown corks covered by clas- 
sification 406-F, 0.40 (0.30). Accord- 
ing to the decree, the new duties will 
not apply to imports resulting from or- 


* ders registered in the Office of Control 


of Exchange and Exportations prior to 
July 18, 1942. 

It is understood that the change was 
made to protect domestic production. 

Export Duty on Cattle Hides Estab- 
lished.—Colombian decree No. 1698 of 
July 15, 1942, has established an export 
duty of 1 centavo per kilogram on cattle 
hides exported from the country, effec- 
tive July 27, 1942. Decree No. 1698 in 
addition to establishing the export duty, 
provides general measures for the de- 
velopment and defense of the national 
cattle industry. 


Transport and Communication 


Lack of Shipping Facilities Growing 
More Serious.—All types of transporta- 
tion have suffered from the impact of 
the war, and this is one of the most 
unfavorable economic factors facing Co- 
lombia. Because of the lack of ocean 
bottoms and the declining imports, Co- 
lombia’s budget has been upset by the 
loss of import revenues, and the con- 
verging at Buenaventura of most of 
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the country’s seaborne trade has caused 
congestion. Storage facilities are over- 
crowded, and railway facilities are in- 
adequate for moving such large quan- 
tities of cargo. 

Although the rail link between Buena- 
ventura and Cali has sufficient rolling 
stock to move 700 tons of cargo per day, 
landslides between Dagua and Cali are 
frequent. Furthermore, insufficient 
storage space at Cali prevents the con- 
tinuous movement of cargo, and rail- 
ways north of Cali are inadequate to 
cope with present congested conditions. 

It is reported that some 35 percent of 
the trucks in Caldas and Cauca are out 
of service for lack of tires, and that there 
are not sufficient trucks in operation in 
the Manizales area to move that section’s 
coffee and other agricultural products. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


Despite the continuing shipping short- 
age and the reluctance of business firms 
to make commitments, because of uncer- 
tainty of the future, the economic out- 
look in Costa Rica was brighter in August 
than for several preceding months. 
Workmen, both skilled and unskilled, 
were earning higher wages. Exports 
represented a considerable increase in 
August over the preceding month and 
were slightly higher than in August 1941. 
The better tone in economic conditions 
was largely the result of heavy expendi- 
tures for the road-building program of 
the Military Highway Commission. The 
Commission has on its pay roll many of 
the laborers who were discharged by a 
fruit company when banana production 
was curtailed. 

Government finances showed a small 
surplus in July (the latest month for 
which financial data are available). This 
surplus was brought about not so much 
by increased revenues as through par- 
ing expenditures almost 50 percent from 
the expenditure of nearly $1,000,000 for 
June. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The pattern of Costa Rica’s trade has 
now definitely become one of decreasing 
imports and increasing exports. Total 
imports dropped sharply both in volume 
and value from those of August 1941 
and July 1942. Total exports, on the 
other hand, increased slightly, compared 
with the preceding year, and were con- 
siderably above those of the preceding 
month. As usual, Costa Rica’s trade 
was predominantly with the United 
States. Here there was an even greater 
disparity in the trend between imports 
and exports, imports showing the effect 
of the difficulties experienced in obtain- 
ing United States export licenses, as well 
as lack of shipping. 


AGRICULTURE 


All banana shipments during August 
went to the United States. Exports 
through the port of Quepos, on the west 
coast (the only port for which data 
are available) show only a moderate de- 
cline from those of the entire country 
in August 1941. 
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There was a heavy increase in exports 
of cocoa to the United States, compared 
with the preceding month and with Au- 
gust 1941. Only slightly less was the ad- 
vance recorded for total cocoa ship- 
ments. 

Total exports of coffee fell sharply, 
compared with those of August 1941. 
Although shipments to the United States 
were less than a year ago, there was a 
large increase in exports to the Canal 
Zone. Shipments to Canada were much 
smaller than in August 1941. 


MINING 


The United States was the sole pur- 
chaser of Costa Rica’s exports of gold 
bullion and concentrates. Values for 
the month of August and the first 6 
months of 1942 were somewhat higher 
brary for the corresponding periods of 

iE. 
Cost or LIVING 


The cost of living in San Jose, prin- 
cipally of food and clothing, continued 
to rise steadily during August. Whole- 
sale price indexes showed a considerable 
increase for imported goods and national 
agricultural products. Prices for export 
production declined slightly. There was 
no advance in rents. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Food Products: Imports for Food Cache 
Exempted from Payment of Duties— 
Food products imported into Cuba from 
the United States by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, representa- 
tive for the Food Cache at Santiago, will 
be exempted from the payment of the 
regularly applicable duties, according to 
Cuban Presidential Decree No. 2946, pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of October 
15, 1942. 


, 
, 
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The decree also provides that no ex- 
port charges will be levied against these 
focdstuffs if and when they are later re- 
exported to other Caribbean areas. 

Alcohol, Cement, and Hides: Subject to 
Export and Reexport Control.—Cuba has 
included alcohol, cement, and hides (raw, 
salted, or cured as well as tanned hides 
of whatever form, weight, or size) in the 
list of articles subject to export and re- 
export control, according to a resolution 
of the Minister of Commerce published 
in the Gaceta Oficial of October 29, 1942. 


[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 
21, 1942, for previous announcement. ] 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Fuel Commissions Established—A 
Technical Fuel Commission has been 
established in Cuba to study means of 
producing fuel (excepting the “national 
motor fuel”) which may be used to alle- 
viate the serious fuel shortage now exist- 
ing in the country, according to decree 
No. 3018, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of October 22, 1942. The Commission 
will enlist the aid of Government agencies 
as well as of technical, economic, and so- 
cial entities in its study. 

A Technical Commission on National 
Motor Fuel has also been established in 
Cuba to investigate and report upon al! 
matters relating to production of a “na- 
tional motor fuel,” according to decree 
No. 3019, published in the Gaceta Oficial 
of October 22, 1942. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Radio-Telegraph Equipment and 
Parts: Exportation Prohibited Except 








quite some time. 





Post-War International Trade Planning 


Speaking recently before the Institute of Export on the subject “Interna- 
tional Trade after the War—the Netherlands East Indies Viewpoint,” Dr. 
Van Mook, Dutch Colonial Minister in London, declared: 

“We must wage peace as we wage war. Although it may appear pre- 
sumptuous to speak about post-war trade now, when the war is still not won, 
we have good reason to think of planning ahead even beyond the day of 
victory. The moment that the enemy ceases firing, we shall be faced with 
every major political, economic, and social problem, and looming in the 
background will be the specter of unemployment and want... . 

“Bomb damaze, the systematic pillaging of occupied countries, under- 
nourishment, depopulation, and murders have occurred on a much larger 
scale in the present war than in the last—and resultant problems will be 
very much graver. The task of reconstruction and replacement will require 
the bulk of the world’s energies and efforts and will mean a comparative 
scarcity of consumer goods and the necessity of equitable distribution for 


“The solution of these problems will be comparatively easy within each 
country by means of rationing and the control and direction of purchasing 
power, especially in the occupied countries, the peoples of which are ready 
to accept a simple living standard during the period of reconstruction. 

“The main difficulties will be in the international field. The problems here 
cannot be dealt with efficiently if an uncontrollable scramble for raw mate- 
rials disrupts price levels and diverts materials and goods from the hands 
of the neediest to those of the richest. 
ment, some kind of international machinery, must be devised for controlling 
international trade, at least during the reconstruction period.” 


Some form of international agree- 
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Under License, and Sale Regulated.—The 
exportation of radio-telegraph equipment 
and parts from the Dominican Republic 
has been prohibited except under license 
issued by the Director General of Com- 
munications, according to decree No. 244, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of Sep- 
tember 16, 1942. The decree also pro- 
hibits the sale and transfer within the 
country of such equipment unless with 
the consent of the same authority. The 
decree is issued under authority of law 
No. 16 of June 23, 1942, which declared a 
state of national emergency and em- 
powered the President to take any steps 
considered necessary to protect the na- 
tional economy. 

Medicines and Pharmaceutical Prod- 
ucts: Exportation and Reexportation 
Prohibited Except Under License.—The 
exportation or reexportation from the 
Dominican Republic of medicines and 
pharmaceutical products of all kinds has 
been prohibited except under license 
from the Secretary of State for Health 
and Sanitation, according to decree No. 
246, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
September 16, 1942. The decree is issued 
under authority of law No. 16 of June 
23, 1942, which declared a state of na- 
tional emergency and empowered the 
President to take any steps considered 
necessary to protect the national econ- 
omy. 

Exchange of Notes with Haiti Provides 
for Additional Reciprocal Tariff Reduc- 
tions on Specified Products—By virtue 
of an exchange of notes between the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti on March 
24, 1942, supplementing the provision of 
article IV of the Haitian-Dominican 
commercial convention of August 26, 
1941, the Dominican Republic has 
granted a 50 percent reduction on im- 
ports of Haitian aerated waters, manu- 
factured articles of shell, lignum vitae 
and mahogany, machine cotton, and 
sisal fibers, and a 40 percent reduction 
on cocktail preparations of recognized 
brands. 

In return for these reductions, Haiti 
has granted to the Dominican Republic 





| 
| 
India’s New Processed Foods | 


India now produces a number 
| Of processed foods which will add 
| variety to the diet of the soldiers 
| Stationed there, states the foreign 
press. Tinned cheese, dried fruits, 
compressed vegetables, dehydrated 
potatoes, and essence of chicken 
are some of the processed food- 
stuffs that are now being manufac- 
tured in that country. 

Some 4,000 tons of dried fruit 
and 300 to 400 tons of tinned cheese 
| can be supplied. Production has 
| been stepped up to 23,000 tons of 
| dehydrated potatoes; and India 
| can meet a demand for 62,000 ren- 

net tablets a year, 1,000 tons of 
| compressed vegetables, besides 
| 5,000 tons of “golden sirup”—a new 
| industry replacing the imported ar- 
| ticle—and 2,500 tons of margarine. 
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a 50 percent reduction of import duties 
on empty sisal bags. 

[Tariff preferences relating to empty sisal 
bags, granted by Haiti to the Dominican 
Republic and due the United States under 
the terms of the Haitian-American trade 
agreement of March 28, 1935, were waived 
by the United States in an exchange of 
notes signed February 16 and 19, 1942, and 
later clarified on April 25, 1942.] 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


Cocoa and rice brought a measure of 
prosperity to Ecuador in September. 
Both of these major crops yielded abun- 
dant harvests and were in such demand 
abroad that the country’s foreign trade 
continued to show an export balance. 
The prevailing high value of balsa wood 
and rubber caused them to rank second 
and third among commodities exported. 
Reversing the acute shortages of lard and 
flour which existed several months ago, 
large deliveries of these and other for- 
eign products resulted in slightly lower 
prices for some items, but the abundance 
of flour became a burden on the market. 
High transportation charges were re- 
ported to be retarding the movement of 
this imported flour from Guayaquil to 
the interior where flour was scarce be- 
cause the wheat crop had failed. 


SHIPPING SITUATION 


Shipping space was obtained for mov- 
ing the bulk of the year’s crops, but fears 
of a sudden stoppage of service con- 
tinued to be expressed by the press and 
commercial circles in Guayaquil. Nu- 
merous newspaper articles appeared, 
urging that Ecuador make use of small 
wooden ships for carriage to Panama and 
Central America. It was suggested that 
the recently formed Ecuadoran Develop- 
ment Corporation give financial aid to 
the wooden-ship industry. Initiative in 
solving the shipping problem was shown 
by a group of the principal rice exporters 
who chartered the Argentine vessel Rio 
Iguazu to move 100,000 sacks of the grain 
to Venezuela. 


LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


The most publicized governmental ac- 
tion was the decree of September 25, 
1942, permitting unrestricted exporta- 
tion of rice. Action was taken on the 
basis of calculations by the Ministry of 
Agriculture indicating that the 1942 crop 
would provide an adequate surplus above 
domestic requirements. The Priorities 
Office fixed ceiling prices for a large ship- 
ment of tires which arrived from Argen- 
tina. In order to regulate the dwindling 
supply of agricultural hand tools the 
Banco Hipotecario del Ecuador was des- 
ignated by the Priorities Office as the 
sole dealer in these items. Prices were 
also set for newsprint paper. 

A law of September 5, 1942, relieved 
from all forms of taxes the Ecuadoran 
Development Corporation, a concern 
financed by the Import-Export Bank of 
Washington for the declared purpose of 
improving the natural resources of the 
country. An executive decree suspended 
the 50 percent surcharge on imports 
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from Switzerland. The increasing diffi- 
culty in obtaining similar articles from 
the United States was the reason given 
for the measure. 


AIRLINE ESTABLISHES CARGO SERVICE 


Pan American Airways announced the 
establishment of an international cargo 
service between Balboa, Cali, Guayaquil, 
and Lima for the handling of light- 
weight articles required with special 
urgency. 


AGRICULTURE 


All agricultural exports, except rice, 
increased considerably in September 
over the corresponding month in 1941. 
Enthusiasm over the abundant rice har- 
vest was first dampened by Government 
limitation of exports and then fanned by 
authorization of export shipments. The 
export restriction, plus shipping difficul- 
ties, explains the small volume exported. 
The cocoa market was strong, and de- 
liveries were higher than in August, the 
prospect of exceeding ‘the 1941 yield 
being bright. Attractive wages paid by 
balsawood and rubber producers led to 
serious competition between agricultural- 
ists for farm labor. 

The United States technical commis- 
sion charged with rehabilitation of El 
Oro Province acquired in September a 
tract of land for the establishment of an 
experimental grange for demonstrating 
modern agricultural methods. The grow- 
ing need in the United States for the 
various alkaloids extracted from cin- 
chona bark, especially quinine, stimu- 
lated efforts to augment Ecuadoran pro- 
duction. 


Production from El Oro Province ban- 
ished gloomy predictions concerning the 
year’s cocoa crop. Deliveries to Guaya- 
quil for the first 9 months of 1942 
amounted to about the same volume as 
in the similar period of 1941. The cocoa 
export trade secured adequate shipping 
space and liberal allocation of import 
licenses. Prices in the United States 
rose over those received in August but 
were still below the ceiling level fixed in 
the United States. 
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Ecuador ended the second coffee quota 
year on September 30, with exports run- 
ning short of its quota. The current 
harvest did not develop satisfactorily and 
was expected to be less than in 1941. 
During the month exporters found it 
difficult to obtain licenses, and there was 
some trouble with the shipping shortage. 
Prices were above those prevailing in 
August, though there was a downward 
tendency at the end of the month. 

Rice planters enjoyed both a.record 
harvest of 1,400,000 quintals and an ex- 
tremely strong demand for their product 
abroad. During most of the month 
prices were held down by a law limiting 
exports, but, upon its removal, prices 
soared on the local market. Authoriza- 
tion for export was made only after it 
was determined that domestic needs had 
been adequately provided for. The ma- 
jority of contracts were for shipment to 
Venezuela, but failure of the Peruvian 
rice harvest forced that country also to 
enter the Ecuadoran market. 

The.Ecuadoran kapok harvest begins 
in July and lasts through October. The 
amount gathered in September 
amounted to 10,600 quintals. The heavy 
demand abroad was reflected in local 
prices which were considerably above 
those prevailing in 1941 when failure 
of the crop caused an acute scarcity. 

There was no indicattion that the 
Government prohibition of sugar exports 
would be relaxed. 

The cotton harvest, which is concen- 
trated in the Province of Manabi, starts 
in July and lasts through December. 
Receipts this year were expected to fall 
below those of 1941, and imports will be 
necessary to meet requirements of the 
Ecuadoran textile mills are seldom com- 
pletely supplied from domestic produc- 
tion. 

Abundant quantities of rubber con- 
tinued to reach Guayaquil. 

Production of balsa wood increased, 
although exports were slightly below 
August. The major mills have been 
trying to enlarge their facilities, and the 
principal exporters are using subcon- 
tracts with the smaller mills to a greater 
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extent. After a speculative price rise in 
August, prices leveled off in September. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Ecuador’s foreign trade continued to 
increase in value; both exports and im- 
ports gained in value for the first 8 
months, compared with the like period 
of last year. The United States, though 
continuing to lead all other countries in 
both sides of this trade, assumed a less 
important role as to Ecuadoran exports 
for the period. There was an increasing 
amount of trade with other Latin Ameri- 
can countries, especially Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, and Argentina. The unusually 
heavy Ecuadoran exports to Cuba in 1924 
consisted principally of straw hats and 
rice, 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Duty Surcharge Levied.— 
An additional surcharge of 1 percent ad 
valorem was placed on all imports into 
and exports from Ecuador, according to 
a law of September 15, 1942. The pro- 
ceeds of the tax are to be used for 
tuberculosis hospitals and the anti- 
tuberculosis campaign. 

Vegetable Indigo: Exempt from Differ- 
ential Duty Surcharge.—Imports of veg- 
etable indigo for dye purposes into 
Ecuador were exempted from payment 
of the trade-balancing differential sur- 
charge of 50 percent of the basic rates 
of import duty, applied to imports from 
specified countries, according to a decree 
of October 21, 1942. 

Gasoline, Rice, and Sugar Subject to 
Additional Levies.—Effective September 
25, 1942, gasoline was made subject to a 
consumption tax of 10 centavos per gal- 
lon in the Ecuadoran Province of Guayas; 
and a tax of 20 centavos per quintal of 46 
kilograms was levied on rice exports. A 
tax of 25 centavos per quintal was also 
imposed on sugar produced in the Prov- 
inces of Los Rios and Guayas. The above 
levies were imposed in order to raise 
funds for public health and other social 
welfare projects. 

Potatoes: Ezxportation Restricted.— 
The exportation from Ecuador of pota- 
toes was prohibited except under permit 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, according to a decree of October 
13, 1942. This action was taken to as- 
sure an adequate supply for domestic 
consumption, 


E] Salvador 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Regulations for Applying Price Control 
on Imported and Domestic Merchandise 
Announced.—Regulations implementing 
the grant of power to the Salvadoran 
Committee of Economic Coordination to 
fix maximum prices at which merchan- 
dise may be sold in the country, have 
been established by Presidential decree 
published September 28, 1942. 

The most important of the regulations 
are: (1) The maximum price of im- 
ported merchandise is to be fixed by add- 
ing to the average maximum sales price 
of the merchandise during 1938 the in- 
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“My Kingdom for a . 
Harness! 


After being sidetracked these 
many years, Old Dobbin seems to 
be staging a comeback in Britain. 

The harness trade is now recog- 
nized as one of national impor- 
tance, a British source reports. 
Manufacturers have been prom- 
ised all the official aid possible to 
enable them to meet the demands 
for harness and so help ease the 
transportation difficulties brought 
about by the gasoline shortage. 

Orders for riding saddlery, 
strapping, and general solid 
leather goods received from abroad 
indicate that the recognition of 
the horse’s “recrudescence” is 
more or less general. 




















crease in price when last imported and 50 
percent of the normal profits produced 
by it during 1938, or by adding 40 percent 
to the cost of the merchandise when 
last imported commercially, whichever is 
lower; (2) the maximum price of domes- 
tic merchandise is to be the highest price 
charged for it during the period July 1 
to 31, 1942, unless otherwise determined 
by the Ministry of Finance; (3) licenses 
for the sale of merchandise are to be 
called “Class A Licenses” and will show 
the name of the owner of the establish- 
ment, the address, kind of merchandise 
sold, and the number of the correspond- 
ing commercial register; (4) licenses for 
purchase are to be called “Class C Li- 
censes” and will show the name of the 
buyer, description of the merchandise 
desired, and purpose for which it is in- 
tended to be used. 


It will also be required that maximum 
prices of merchandise included on the 
lists be shown by owners of establish- 
ments. Opportunity is given for appeal 
from the maximum prices fixed. Viola- 
tions of the regulations may be penalized 
by suspension of the licenses. 


(The basic authority to fix prices was 
conferred upon the Committee of Eco- 
nomic Coordination by legislative de- 
cree published February 21, 1942.) 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Duties Removed on Imports of Wood 
and Lumber from Central American 
Countries —The import duties on wood 
and lumber imported into El Salvador 
from the other Central American Re- 
publics, which were lowered by 50 per- 
cent by Salvadoran Presidential decree 
No. 26, published March 29, 1941, have 
been removed under provisions of Presi- 
dential decree No. 30, promulgated April 
8, 1942. The items affected are as fol- 
lows (old rates, in U. S. dollars per 1,000 
board feet, in parentheses): Wood not 
specified, in logs, free (6); wood not 
specified, in beams or boards, free (6); 
wood not specified, sawed or planed, in 
forms not specified, suitable for build- 
ing, free (6); wood not specified, in 
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forms not specified, not manufactured, 
free (6). 

The purpose of the decree is to con- 
serve the Salvadoran forests.* 

Most - Favored - Nation Commercial 
Modus Vivendi With United Kingdom 
Prolonged for Additional Year—The 
commercial modus vivendi between El 
Salvador and the United Kingdom, pro- 
viding for reciprocal most-favored-na- 
tion customs treatment, has been re- 
newed for a term of 1 year beginning 
December 15, 1942, according to notes ex- 
changed between the Salvadoran Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and the British 
Chargé d’Affaires, published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 19, 1942. 

[The provisions of this modus vivendi 
have been kept in effect by successive ex- 
tensions since September 15, 1931, for the 
provisions of which see COMMERCE REPORTS 
of October 5, 1931.] 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Binder Twine: Import Duties Sus- 
pended Temporarily. —French import 
duties on binder twine of flax, hemp, 
ramie, jute, and the like have been sus- 
pended temporarily by an order of 
March 30, 1942, published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of April 28. 

Central Committee for Supply of 
Colonial Products Established—A cen- 
tral committee for the supply of colonial 
products, various spices, and substitutes 
for spices, was established in France by 
an order published in the Journal Officiel 
of April 26, 1942. 

Production and Transaction Taxes on 
Exports Fixed at Uniform Rate in France 
and Algeria.—The rate of the French 
production and transaction taxes col- 
lected on sales intended for exportation 
from France has been fixed at 3 percent, 
effective from May 1, 1942, by law No. 
519 of April 17, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of April 29. 

This rate was applied in Algeria by an 
order of June 12, 1942, effective from 
July 1, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Algeria on June 23. 

Semolina: Special Production Tax 
Fixed.* 

Wines: Labeling Requirements Re- 
vised.* 


French Morocco 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat: Standards of Quality for Ex- 
portation Revised.—Standards of quality 
for hard and soft wheat of the 1942 har- 
vest exported from the French Zone of 
Morocco have been established by an 
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order of May 21, 1942, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of May 29. 


Germany 


Transport and Communication 


Large Shipments of Food Reported.— 
The German Reichsbahn transported 
630,000 cars of food and seed potatoes 
during the fiscal year of 1941-42, the 
European press reports. The interre- 
gional shipments for the same period 
amounted to 3,000,000 tons. 

Improved Railway Facilities Encour- 
age Trade with Turkey.—Resumption of 
direct railway traffic between Bulgaria 
and Turkey has resulted in an increase 
of German-Turkish trade, according to 
European press reports. 


Guatemala 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Tax Imposed.on Matches of Do- 
mestic Manufacture.—A tax of one-half 
cent (0.005) on each box of not more 
than 40 matches manufactured in the 
country was established by Guatemalan 
executive decree No. 2981, published Oc- 
tober 20, 1942, and effective the following 
day. For boxes of more than 40 matches 
a tax of 1 cent (0.01) is established. 

Each box of matches manufactured in 
the country is to carry a printed label 
with the name and address of the manu- 
facturer, the brand of the product, and 
the type and number of matches which 
the box contains. The tax will be paid 
by means of a seal (“precinto fiscal valor- 
izado”’) which is to cover all openings of 
the box in such a manner that it must 
be broken when the box is opened. 


Haiti 
Exchange and Finance 


Regulations Established Regarding 
Maximum Amount of Currency Per- 
mitted to Travelers Visiting Haiti.—For 
the duration of the war, travelers enter- 
ing or leaving Haiti are limited to $250 
per person in United States currency or 
an equivalent amount in other foreign 
currencies, according to decree law No. 
157, of June 25, 1942. 

All foreign currency exceeding $250 in 
value will be deposited by the customs 
official in the Banque Nationale d’Haiti 
and may be withdrawn only with the 
authorization of the Secretary of State 
for Finances. The exportation or impor- 
tation of foreign currency by postage or 
messenger is also prohibited. 

The above decree does not apply to 
gold coin, dollar checks, or travelers’ 
checks, nor to the legal operations of 
established banks in Haiti. 


Tarif{[s and Trade Controls 


Consular Invoices, Bills of Lading, and 
Ships Manifests: Legalization Procedure 
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Simplified—The required number of 
copies of consular invoices for shipments 
to Haiti has been reduced from seven 
to four, and these may be legalized by 
the Haitian consul at the port of ship- 
ment or by any other duly authorized 
consul in the same country, according 
to decree law No. 179, of August 7, 1942. 

The decree further states that, for the 
duration of the war, bills of lading are 
no longer required to bear the consul’s 
visa, but they must be certified by the 
ship’s captain or his representative at 
port of embarkation. 

Ship captains may now have their 
manifests legalized at the port of em- 
barkation by the Haitian consul, or by 
an accredited officer in the absence of 
the consul, and the captain must make 
a sworn statement before the consul or 
his accredited officer, which the latter 
will transcribe at the end of the mani- 
fest, that the manifest shows exactly the 
articles shipped on board and that the 
quantities shown on the manifest agree 
with those enumerated in the bills of 
lading. 

The purpose of the decree is to facili- 
tate the documentation of shipments to 
Haiti made difficult by the frequent 
changes in embarkation points caused 
by the war. 

[Holders of the Department’s circular 
“Preparing Shipments to Haiti” should cor- 


rect pages 1 and 2 of their copies to con- 
form with the above changes.] 


Articles Imported for Use in Embroi- 
dery and Needlework Industry Exempt 
From Import Duties—Articles imported 
by SHADA, the Haitian-American So- 
ciety for Agricultural Development, to 
be used by the embroidery and needle- 
work industry in the manufacture of 
articles destined for later export, are 
exempt from the regularly applicable 
customs duties, by decree law No. 138 
of May 15, 1942, published in Le Moniteur 
of May 25, 1942. 

The reason for the measure is to aid 
this new industry in Haiti.* 

Draw-back of Import Duties Granted 
for Specified Containers Imported for 
Packing Export Products—Customs 
duties paid on imports of empty iron and 
steel containers or wooden barrels are 
refundable when the containers or bar- 
rels are later reexported containing 
essential oils, essences, or similar prod- 
ucts, or honey, according to decree law 
No. 139 of May 15, 1942. The decree 
further states that regulations to govern 
the application of the drawback are to 
be established by the customs authorities. 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


Economic activity remained at a low 
point throughout September, as the dif- 
ficulties arising from lack of shipping 
and scarcity of critical materials con- 
tinued to plague both producer and con-, 
sumer. On the north coast the shipping 
situation improved slightly, but the fruit 
companies continued to reduce their 
labor force, though at a slower rate than 
previously. In central and southern 
Honduras a serious gasoline and tire 
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shortage: continued to prevail. Prices 
were high, and bank loans and collec- 
tions were low. The only hopeful signs 
were the preparations being made near 
the end of the month to hire men for 
work on the Portrerillos-Tegucigalpa 
highway, and the increased activity in 
the coconut and copra industry. 

Imports of Mexican cotton goods were 
higher than during the preceding month, 
and importers seem to be turning more 
and more to Mexico as a source of sup- 
ply. Arrangements reportedly are being 
made for large-scale marketing of Mexi- 
can gasoline in Honduras. 

The north coast, and the Bay Islands 
in particular, have benefited greatly as 
the increase in shipping made possible 
the export of copra and coconuts to the 
United States. 

The fruit companies and various pri- 
vate individuals are energetically search- 
ing for new sources of material in great 
demand in the United States in connec- 
tion with the war effort. Unfortunately, 
many of these products require consid- 
erable experimentation before they can 
be grown successfully and profitably. 
However, plantings of hevea rubber and 
castor-beans have been made in the La 
Ceiba district, and large-scale plantings 
of abaca will be undertaken by the Tela 
Railroad Co. at the end of the rain) 
season. 

Exports of certain Honduran natural 
products, such as copra and rubber, in- 
creased during September, and there is 
a good prospect for a future increase of 
others, such as mahogany, coroza nuts, 
and cinchona bark. 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


Loans Raised by Provincial Govern- 
ments.—Subscription lists were opened 
for 1 day only, on September 18, 1942, in 
connection with the decision announced 
on September 15 of four different provin- 
cial governments in India to raise new 
loans in the open market simultane- 
ously. The details of this provincial 
government financing may be outlined 
as follows: 








Re- 
demp- 
Provincial gov- | Amount of| Issue price tion 
ernment loan (in (per 100 yield 
rupees) rupees) (per- 
cent) 
Ru pees| Annas 
Bombay _.-_-.----} 35, 000,000 | 98 8 3.15 
Punjab _________-__| 25, 000, 000 el, SRS 3. 27 
po ee 12, 500, 000 97 8 3. 25 
Central Provinces 
and Berar. ------ 5 OGG, GO ts OF. Nssccee 3. 27 














All of these loans bear nominal inter- 
est of 3 percent, subject to income tax, 
and all are for a period of 13 years, being 
redeemable at par on September 18, 1955. 

The purpose of these new provincial 
loans is for refinancing, as it is an- 
nounced that the proceeds will be uti- 
lized for repayment of part of the debt 
due to the Central Government of India 
by the provincial governments, the prin- 
cipal of such obligations being related 
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to the consolidated debt established by 
loans or advances to the Provinces for 
the purpose of financing remunerdtive 
capital expenditure prior to the intro- 
duction of provincial fiscal autonomy, 
the adjustment and award for which 
were made in 1937. In other words, the 
obligations now incurred to the public 
by the four provincial governments con- 
cerned and secured by the respective rev- 
enues of these Provinces will replace a 
portion of their various individual debts 
due to the Central Government with- 
out materially affecting their own re- 
spective fiscal positions. 

On the actual result of the flotation 
operation for the four loans, the Reserve 
Bank of India announced that the Bom- 
bay loan was over-subscribed within 15 
minutes of the opening of the lists and 
subsequently stated that the Madras, 
Punjab, and Central Provinces and Berar 
loans were fully subscribed after the 
transfer of options from the Bombay 
loan and a call on the underwriters for 
the balance. 

Some months ago the Government of 
India issued a notification under the 
powers of the Defence of India Rules by 
means of which minimum prices were 
established for certain Government se- 
curities. 

A new notification, dated September 
2, 1942, superseded and revised the pre- 
viously established minimum prices for 
these various Government securities. 
Subsequently, under date of September 
16, a notification was issued with respect 
to the four new provincial loans now 
floated which adds these to the official 
list with minimum price establishmed at 
95 rupees for each of the four loans. 


Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Imports Originating or Transshipped 
in the United Kingdom: Declaration of 
Ultimate Destination Required of Im- 
porter.—Effective October 1, 1942, appli- 
cants for import licenses in India are 
required to state the ultimate destina- 
tion of goods imported from the United 
Kingdom or from other countries, via 
the United Kingdom, according to a no- 
tice issued by the Import Trade Con- 
troller, Calcutta, October 6, 1942. 

This requirement has been established 
in view of the pressure on the internal 
transport system and to insure that im- 
ported goods are landed as near as pos- 
sible to their ultimate destination. For 
the purpose of administration of the 
measure, India has been divided into 
three zones—the Northeastern, the 
Northwestern, and the Southern. 

If the application for an import license 
covers goods intended for more than one 
destination, the quantities intended for 
each zone must be indicated. It is rec- 
ommended that, where possible, separate 


. licenses be obtained for goods intended 


for different zones. 

When a license is granted, particulars 
thereof, including the zone or zones 
named, will be forwarded to the appro- 
priate shipping authorities in the United 
Kingdom, who will arrange, as far as 
possible, that the goods are landed at 
one of: the ports serving the zone con- 
cerned, if not at the port desired by the 
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importer, at least at some other port not 
unduly distant. 

Saccharin: Imports Restricted to 1- 
pound packages.—Saccharin may be im- 
ported into India only when packed in 
quantities weighing not more than 1 
pound per each container, according to a 
customs notification of October 3, 1942. 

Tea: Private Exports Discontinued.— 
Private exports of tea from India have 
been discontinued, effective October 1, 
1942, under the “block purchase” scheme 
of control and allocation of tea for ex- 
port, which became effective in India on 
September 15, 1942. 

Export licenses ceased to be issued on 
September 15, but shipment against un- 
expired licenses was permitted up to 
September 30. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations for the Certification and 
Sale of Insecticides and Fungicides Is- 
sued.—The inspection, certification, and 
sale of paraSiticides, herbicides, and ma- 
chines for their application are subject 
to the approval of the Mexican Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, according to regu- 
lations published September 29, 1942, 
under the basic Law for Promoting 
Plant and Animal Health, of August 29, 
1940. For the purposes of the regula- 
tions, parasiticides are defined as all sub- 
Stances or mixtures intended for use as 
preventives, repellents, mitigants, or de- 
stroyers of plant diseases or pests, such 
as insects, rodents, fungi, and bacteria. 
Herbicides are defined as all substances 
or mixtures used for destroying weeds. 


Netherlands West 
Indies 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Imports from 
United States.—Exchange in unlimited 
amount is available in the Netherlands 
West Indies for imports from the United 
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States. No delays are experienced on 
remittance for imports because of ex- 
change difficulties. 

The sale of exchange for purposes 
other than imports is severely restricted, 
and each application to buy exchange for 
other purposes must go before the finan- 
cial commission in the United States for 
approval. Each case is decided on its 
merits. 

Dollar exchange for business travel or 
on account of illness is granted only after 
absolute necessity is clearly shown. Dol- 
lars are now unobtainable for vacation 
travel. 


Nicaragua 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Rubber Designated as Strategic Ma- 
terial.—Rubber has been declared to be a 
material of prime necessity in the defense 
of the Republic, by a provisional decree, 
published and effective September 10, 
1942. The decree expressly states that 
the exportation of rubber is to be under 
the sole control of the National Bank of 
Nicaragua. It also provides for the sus- 
pension, while the present decree remains 
in force, of executive decree of October 
15, 1901, regulating the exportation of 
rubber, and of the revision and supple- 
ments contained in the decree of July 18, 
1909. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Reduction in Import Duties and Con- 
sular Fees on Motion-Picture Films Con- 
tinued for Another Year.—The 50-per- 
cent reduction in import duties and sup- 
plementary charges and in consular fees 
on imports of motion-picture films into 
Nicaragua has been extended for 1 year 
from January 13, 1942, by Nicaraguan 
Presidential decree No. 75. 

(The regular rate of import duty on 
motion-picture films is 1 gold cordoba 





U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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per roll, plus a surtax of 374% percent of 
the duty and an additional tax of 0.10 
cordoba per roll. The regular consular 
fee is 5 percent of the f. o. b. value, port 
of export.) 


Palestine 


Transport and Communication 


Increased Number of Telephones and 
Radios in Palestine-—More telephones 
were in operation in Palestine on July 1, 
1942, than at the end of 1941, and more 
licenses had been issued for radio re- 
ceiving sets. 

On December 31, 1941, telephones to- 
taled 19,949 and radio receivers 50,907. 
By July 1, 1942, these had increased to 
20,462 and 52,028, respectively. 


Paraguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Rice: Export Restrictions Removed.— 
Restrictions heretofore in force on the 
exportation of locally grown rice were 
removed by Paraguayan decree No. 15,150 
promulgated October 19, 1942. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
2, 1941, for announcement of the prohibition 


against the exportation and importation of 
rice. | 


Commercial Law Digests 


A Decree to Increase Wages in In- 
dustry and Commerce.—Private indus- 
trial and commercial concerns through- 
out the country are required to increase 
the wages of their employees by certain 
fixed percentages, ranging from 5 to 40 
percent above those paid on January 1, 
1938, by Paraguayan decree law No. 15,011 
promulgated October 8, 1942. 


Peru 


Transport and Communication 


Peru Strives to Improve Shipping 
Facilities—With a view to improving 
shipping facilities, Peru has decreed that 
no vessels on the coastwise trade will be 
allowed on voyages abroad except by 
special permit from the Ministry of Ma- 
rine and the Bureau of Foodstuffs. 


Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Taz on Raw Cotton Removed.— 
The special tax of 0.10 peseta paper per 
gross kilogram of raw cotton imported 
into Spain was removed by a decree pub- 
lished in the Official Bulletin of October 
1, 1942, effective immediately. 

This special tax was originally estab- 
lished by a royal order of September 12, 
1929, to provide a fund for the promotion 
of exports of Spanish cotton manufac- 
tures. 
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Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Swedish Vessels Operate Under Diffi- 
culties —Sweden’s foreign shipping was 
less during the first 6 months of 1942 
than during the corresponding period of 
1941, the decrease resulting chiefly from 
exceptional ice difficulties from January 
to April. 


The inbound tonnage in June 1942 was 
1,258,000 net tons, against 942,000 in 
May 1942, and 1,010,000 in June 1941. 
The outbound tonnage was 1,304,000 net 
tons in June 1942, 1,014,000 in May 1942, 
and 1,149,000 in June 1941. 


Since the beginning of the war, 
Sweden has lost 150 vessels, totaling 
670,000 deadweight tons. These figures 
do not include 26 vessels seized, of which 
21 have been definitely confiscated. 

On account of hazards in the Baltic, 
shipping conditions between Sweden and 
Germany are less satisfactory than 
earlier. Swedish vessels have also ex- 
perienced great difficulty in obtaining 
return cargoes, many being forced to re- 
turn to Sweden in ballast. Because of 
this lack of cargo, the Swedish Govern- 
ment is temporarily allowing national 
vessels to carry cargoes for Germany 
between North Sea and Baltic ports. 

Rapid Rise in Number of Telephones 
in Sweden.—The use of telephones has 
spread rapidly in Sweden during recent 
years, and at present the ratio of instal- 
lations to population is said to be the 
second-highest in the world, being ex- 
ceeded only by the United States. 

The public systems are reported to 
include 960,328 telephones, 70,495 of 
them installed in 1941. The instruments 
are fairly well divided between urban and 
rural districts—599,293 being located in 
towns and 361,035 in rural districts. In 
addition, approximately 20,000 instru- 
ments are owned and operated by mu- 
nicipalities, and by railroads and other 
private interests. This makes a grand 
total of approximately 980,328 tele- 
phones in use, or about 153 per 1,000 
inhabitants, compared with 143 in 1940. 

It is estimated that approximately 50 
percent of the telephones are now op- 
erated automatically, and the work of 
converting others is progressing steadily. 


Tunisia 
Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Oranges: Export-License Tax Greatly 
Increased.—The_ special export-license 
tax on oranges, other than bitter oranges, 
exported from Tunisia has been in- 
creased from 35 francs to 297 francs per 
100 net kilograms, effective from April 
24, 1942, by an order of May 1, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
May 14. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
11, 1942, for notice of establishment of this 
tax.] 


Beans and Horse Beans: Evxport- 
License Tax Reduced.* 
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Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


Turkey Receives Another Ferryboat 
from Great Britain.—Turkey recently re- 
ceived the Chardac, ninth of eleven 
ferryboats ordered from Great Britain, 
according to press reports. The vessel, 
which made the voyage under its own 
steam, will be used in the Bosphorus 
passenger service. 


United Kingdom 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Consumer-Goods Controls Extended to 
Small. Firms.—The controls and prohi- 
bitions of manufacture, introduced on 
August 1, 1942, for firms employing five 
persons or more, were applied as of Oc- 
tober 1 to firms employing fewer than 
five persons. All manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom now require a license 
to make and supply a large range of con- 
sumer goods (other than clothing) in- 
cluding floor coverings, hollow-ware and 
kitchen hardware, metal furniture, do- 
mestic electrical appliances, mechan- 
ical lighters, equipment for athletic 
sports and outdoor games, musical in- 
struments, fountain pens, and umbrellas. 

In the case of furniture, an interim 
order limits production to specified ar- 
ticles of furniture for which maximum 
timber contents are set. A further order 
will be issued when arrangements have 
been made for the production of utility 
furniture. 

Jewelry, cutlery, toys and games, 
leather goods, glassware, and fancy goods 
are also subject to the principle of 
“essential goods only,” the manufacture 
of inessential goods in these classes 
being prohibited. No license to manu- 


. facture permitted types of goods will be 


needed, but their supply is controlled in 
some cases under the Limitation of Sup- 
plies Order. Licenses to manufacture 
prohibited types of goods will only be 
granted exceptionally where it is proved 
conclusively that a firm’s labor, premises, 
and raw material cannot be used for 
more essential purposes. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Vegetable Hormones: Duty-Free Entry 
for Agricultural Uses Permitted.—Vege- 
table hormones imported for agricultural 
uses are to be considered as fertilizer, 
and receive the duty-free customs treat- 
ment established for that product by 
article 1 of the decree of February 25, 
1915, according to a decree of October 
21, 1942, published in the Uruguayan 
Diario Oficial of October 30. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Oil From Thistle Seed: Industrial 
Privilege Granted.—An industrial privi- 
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lege, valid for 9 years, for the manufac- 
ture of edible and industrial oils and 
byproducts, such as forage, from the 
seed of the local wild thistle is granted 
to a Uruguayan firm by a resolution of 
October 16, 1942, published in the Diario 
Oficial of November 4. 


Venezuela 


Exchange and Finance 


Treasury Announces Issue of Short- 
Term Notes.—The Venezuelan Minister 
of Finance, on October 20, announced the 
forthcoming issue of short-term Treas- 
ury notes. Although the exact date of 
the issuance has not been fixed, the Min- 
ister stated that it was expected to take 
place during December. The notes will 
be for 6 and 9 months, with interest at 
414 percent, and will total 4,500,000 boli- 
vares. Since the amount is relatively 
small, it would appear that the proposed 
issue is in the nature of an experiment. 

The reasons for the note issue are be- 
ing interpreted as: (1) To make up for 
decreased Government revenues; (2) to 
counteract increasing withdrawal of cap- 
ital from circulation; (3) to provide a 
means of absorbing excess money in 
Venezuela and thus forestall inflationary 
tendencies; and (4) to test the reaction 
of the Venezuelan people to such a pro- 
cedure. 

The Minister referred to the decrease 
in the Government revenues which had 
taken place since the beginning of the 
world conflict. 

Figures pertaining to bank deposits in 
Venezuela, which were mentioned dur- 
ing the preSs conference, provide a clear 
picture of the amount of private capital 
which has been withdrawn from active 
circulation during the last few months. 
In January 1942 deposits in Venezuelan 
banks amounted to 143,372,000 bolivares; 
in July of the same year, deposits 
amounted to 175,387,000 bolivares. Thus, 
an increase of approximately 2214 per- 
cent in bank deposits in the country oc- 
curred within a period of 6 months. It 
is hoped that some of these funds will be 
used to purchase short-term Treasury 
notes. 


Transport and Communication 


Sales of Motor Vehicles must be Au- 
thorized.—Venezuela now regulates the 
sale of all motor vehicles. Every sale 
must previously have been authorized by 
the Price Control Board, which sets a 
maximum Sales price for each transac- 
tion. 





OPA Ruling on Imported Skins 


Buyers of semitanned goat and sheep 
skins imported from India and Iran and 
Iraq have been advised by the Office of 
Price Administration that it has in prep- 
aration for early issuance a new price 
regulation which will establish dollars- 
and-cents maximum prices at levels be- 
low the prevailing markets. 

These prices will be lower than the 
inflated high prices which prevailed dur- 
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ing the November 1941 base period used - 
in the general leather schedule now cov- 
ering the skins, OPA said, and in effect 
will be a “roll back” to levels slightly be- 
low the present markets. In announc- 
ing tentatively what the approximate 
ceiling prices will be in the forthcoming 
regulation, OPA advised buyers to avoid 
making commitments at prices higher 
than those contemplated. 

Ceiling prices for goat and sheep skins 
from India will be in United States dol- 
lars, cost and freight, exclusive of duty, 
based on existing freight rates, and ship- 
ment from Bombay. 

Under the conditions outlined, it is 
expected that ceiling prices for standard 
runs of the first three grades of the 
better marks of goatskins in the 11-to-12- 
pounds-per-dozen weights will be around 
80 cents. 

There will be discounts on other grades 
within the mark, as well as on the lower- 
grade marks in line with standard differ- 
entials. 

On the same basis of payment and 
shipment as for the goatskins, the con- 
templated ceiling price for India tanned 
sheepskins will be around 83 cents a 
pound for the 6-to-7-pound-per-dozen 
standard run of the first three grades of 
the mark OC. Better marks like VG, 
KJ, and JK will be priced up to $1 per 
pound. Prices for poorer marks may go 
as low as 56 cents per pound. 

As used by the trade, a “mark” is a 
label placed on each shipment of skins 
identifying the tanner. 

Maximum prices for semitanned Iran 
and Iraq goatskins will approximate 4744 
cents per pound, c. and f., duty 
paid, under the forthcoming regulation. 
Semitanned sheepskins from those re- 
gions will be placed under a ceiling of 
about 4344 cents per pound. 

All skins mentioned are now covered by 
Revised Price Schedule No. 61—Leather. 
A new regulation is needed, OPA said, 
to define more exactly in dollars and 
cents the prices for these skins and, since 
they present problems peculiar to them- 
selves, to take them out of the general 
leather schedule. 
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Automotive 
Products 


New TYPE OF VEHICLE APPEARS IN FRANCE 


The first modern road vehicle with a 
sail has appeared in Paris, press reports 
say. It has pedals as well as a sail, and 
is said to reach a speed of 30 miles an 
hour under favorable conditions. It will 
carry three passengers. 


Beverages 


CANADA LIMITS QUANTITIES OF MALT USED 


The use of malt by Canadian brewers 
has been limited since November 1, 1942, 
to quantities in each succeeding 3 months 
not greater than used in the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. This 
limitation is being imposed by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board as a means 
of conserving manpower in production, 
distribution, and sales promotion. The 
action is understood to be a preliminary 
step in a program of restriction which 
will be developed after a more detailed 
investigation of the brewing industry’s 
position. It is also a concession to the 
prohibitionists in Canada who have been 
particularly active of late. Actually, the 
restriction is of minor importance. The 
quantity of malt taxed upon entry for 
consumption has been very large during 
the last 11 months—218,700,000 pounds, 
compared with 171,800,000 pounds in the 
corresponding period a year earlier, an 
increase of 27 percent. About 99 percent 
of the malt was used by brewers. 

The consumption of beer in Canada is 
believed to have increased in the last 
year. However, the great increase in 
the consumption of malt during the same 
period was largely due to the production 
of beer for shipment to the armed forces 
in the Mediterranean area. It is be- 
lieved that the production of beer for 
such shipments is now considerably re- 
duced. If so, the so-called limitation 
now imposed on brewers may actually 
allow production for Canadian consump- 
tion to be increased. 

Judging from the increased quantity of 
malt entered for consumption in the first 
9 months of 1942, the calendar-year total 
will be approximately 240,000,000 pounds, 
21 percent more than in 1941, even 





though the consumption of malt in No- 
vember and December is limited to the 
quantities used in the corresponding 
months of 1941. 


PRODUCTION CURTAILED IN SCOTLAND’S 
DISTILLERIES 


No cereals will be available in Scotland 
during the coming season for either 
grain- or malt-whisky distilling, accord- 
ing to trade advices. However, the Min- 
istry of Food will allow the malt distill- 
eries to obtain the small quantity of 
barley needed to complete their 1942 
quota. This will make it necessary to 
restrict production to a limited number 
of distilleries, and arrangements are at 
present under discussion between the 
whisky-distilling industry and the Min- 
istries concerned. 


The Edinburgh district will not be 
affected by the decision of the Food Min- 
istry, as grain distilleries have been closed 
since the end of 1940. The malt distill- 
eries, which are mainly in the Scottish 
Highlands, will be affected by the ruling, 
having previously been allowed 33 per- 
cent of their pre-war consumption, 
which permitted them to keep on 
working. 

When the 1942 grain quota is ex- 
hausted, the malt distilleries in the north 
of Scotland will have to close down in- 
definitely, since no license will be granted 
in 1943. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA’S IMPORTS 


A comparison of Argentine imports of 
a number of chemical materials during 
the first 6 months of 1942 with imports 
during the corresponding period in the 








No Cork? Try “Cow Apple”! 


Tests have been carried out in 
Jamaica with a view to using a lo- 
cally grown plant as a substitute 
material for cork, say recent trade 
reports. 

This new product has been de- 
veloped from the roots of a swamp 
plant known in Jamaica as “cow 
apple.” The botanical name of this 
plant, which is found in large 
quantities in the swampy areas 
around the island, is Annona 
palustris. 

Corks from this root have been 
made experimentally by one Ja- 
maican firm. It is stated that they 
are not satisfactory for corking 
bottles of rum, but could probably 
be used for vinegar and similar 
liquid products. 




















years 1939 to 1941 is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 
{In metric tons] 








Item 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Aluminum sulfate... _- 3, 516 | 2, 566 585 715 
Calcium carbide. _______- 4,407 | 7,696 | 4,845 | 9,610 


Calcium chloride, im- 


aE ES ere 3, 404 | 4,224 | 4,462 419 
Copper sulfate___........ 808 762 765 | 1,932 
Red iron oxide_..___._..- 546 | 1,059 797 | 2,213 
SSS “eee ee 1, 248 | 1,294 221 506 


Bo i dace AR 1,108 | 1,533 | 2,654 | 2, 262 
20, 544 |24,127 | 9,417 | 16, 286 
Caustic soda._._........- 9,310 |17, 707 | 3,425 | 20,736 

















Argentina continues to import water- 
treatment materials for boilers, a large 
amount of which is used by the railways. 

Imports of boiler compounds for Jan- 
uary—June 1942 amounted to 492 metric 
tons, compared with 488 during the cor- 
responding period in 1941. For the first 
6 months of 1940 imports of these com- 
pounds totaled 372 metric tons. 

The important Argentine livestock in- 
dustry, with millions of sheep and cattle, 
requires large quantities of animal dips. 
There is some local production, but con- 
siderable amounts are imported. 

During the first 6 months of 1942 im- 
ports of disinfectants and dips totaled 
4,237 metric tons. For the correspond- 
ing periods in 1939, 1940, and 1941 the 
imports were 5,579, 7,141, and 5,025 tons, 
respectively. 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURE OF COMPRESSED 
Gas 


In 1941 there were 35 Canadian fac- 
tories engaged in the manufacture of 
compressed gases, according to a report 
recently issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. The factories were dis- 
tributed as follows: Ontario, 16; Quebec, 
8; Manitoba, 3; Nova Scotia, 3; Alberta, 
2; British Columbia, 2; and Saskat- 
chewan, 1. 

The value of industrial-gas production 
for 1940-41, by Provinces, is shown in 
the accompanying table: 














Number of} Gross selling value 
: plants of products at works 
Province 
1940 | 1941 1940 1941 
Outetio.........)-.. 14 | 16 |$2, 093, 088 |$2, 743, 975 
| ares 6 8 | 1,327,765 | 1, 748, 779 
Manitoba__._._____- 3 | 3 403, 012 466, 770 
Nova Scotia. _ _- 3 3 382, 680 478, 118 
Saskatchewan_ __. 1 1 
Alberta . PEITe REL Ses 2 2 727, 768 907, 498 
British Columbia_.- 2 2 
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WooppuLp USED IN CANADIAN MANUFAC- 
TURE OF EXPLOSIVES 


_ By using domestic woodpulp as a source 
of cellulose in place of imported cotton 
linters, a large saving has been effected 
in the manufacture of certain ‘ypes of 
military explosives produced in Canada, 
press dispatches state. 

This development is the result of re- 
search undertaken to adapt woodpulp to 
the manufacture of nitrocellulose. The 
use of cellulose-bearing woodpulp has 
reduced the raw-material cost without 
impairing either the quality or the effec- 
tiveness of the product, according to 
the press. 

Canada has been among the first of 
the United Nations to produce military 
explosives on a large scale from domestic 
supplies of chemical woodpulp, it is 
stated. 


NEw CHEMICAL COMPANY ORGANIZED IN 
FRANCE 


A new ‘French company, Standard- 
Kuhlmann, has been formed for the man- 
ufacture, refining, sale, and purchase of 
chemical products, according to reports 
from Axis sources. 

The firm’s capital has been fixed at 
5,000,000 francs, it is stated. 


PROGRESS IN INDIA’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Steady progress has been maintained 
in the chemical section and its various 
branches, states the Indian Department 
of Industries, Bengal, India, in its last 
annual report. 

In spite of the smallness of its staff 
and an increasing demand on its serv- 
ices, the section has made several im- 
portant investigations under the auspices 
of the Bengal Industrial Research Board, 
including one on adhesives. A glue- 
testing machine purchased during the 
year has proved a valuable addition to 
the equipment of the laboratory, which 
may now be considered in a position to 
deal with problems on adhesives. 

The report lists a number of research 
projects in progress; they include: Writ- 
ing ink for fountain pens, dextrin and 
semidextrin adhesives, casein adhesives, 
Chinese ink, metal polishes—both liquid 
and paste—and sealing wax. 


PURCHASES OF EXPLOSIVES BY UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICAN MINES 


Purchases of explosives by South Afri- 
can mines amounted to £4,485,681 in 1941, 
according to statistics reported by the 
Mines Department. 

Details are shown in the following 
table: 














South Im- 

Explosives African | ported |_ Total 
Blasting gelatin __..._.___- EE WG shes £2, 939 
Gelignite ry aii dyna- 

RO eee 2 A | ae 2, 857, 904 
Dynamite and ligdyn_____ 106; O17... .-| 158, 517 
‘Permitted explosives’’_. | Ree 40, 248 
Detonators, excluding 

capped fuses.-._...___- : 10, 925 £9) 10,934 
Electric detonators or ‘ 

SEE ELT ee 40, 294 3,086} 43, 380 
Safety fuse, excluding 

Pon se yh — Baa ea ae 5,608} 32,226) 37,834 

Pearse CR AA BEE HH L8 258, 973|1, 035, 892|1, 294, 865 
ue King torebas (“tchisa”’ 

papsnceossiunecaeda 22, 949 50} 22,999 
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Warfare. 


other crop and livestock pests. 


lished by OPA. 


costs incurred by CCC. 





Government Program for Purchase of Rotenone 


The purchase and importation of rotenone from Brazil and Peru will be 
carried out by the Commodity Credit Corporation under a program an- 
nounced jointly by the Department of Agriculture and the Board of Economic 


It is hoped to import from these sources at least 4,500,000 pounds of the 
insecticide during the next year to aid greater truck-crop and livestock pro- 
duction and to replace imports formerly received from the Far East. Rote- 
none is valuable as an insecticide for destroying ticks, weevils, aphids, and 


The Commodity Credit Corporation, under the announced plan, will be 
the sole purchaser of all rotenone-bearing roots (unground or powdered) 
having a rotenone content of not less than 3 percent. Prices paid vary 
according to this content—16% cents per pound f. o. b. Iquitos, Peru, and 
17 cents north Brazil ports, for roots containing not less than 5 percent crude 
rotenone and not more than 12 percent moisture on arrival; and 21 and 214% 
cents per. pound, respectively, for powder of not less than 5 percent crude 
rotenone. Adjustments in price have been provided for roots or powder of 
lower or higher crude-rotenone content, 

In order not to disturb normal business channels, existing companies will 
act as purchasing agents for the CCC. Stocks acquired under this program 
will be sold, with the approval of WPB, at prices not in excess of those estab- 


It is expected that the program will be practically self-liquidating, since 
the present ceiling price for crude rotenone will permit the recovery of all 

















Coal, Coke, Bri- 
quets, and Fuel 
Gas 


LYGNITE PRODUCTION IN ONTARIO, CANADA 


A separate branch of the Canadian 
Government is to be set up to handle the 
development of the Onakawana lignite 
fields located in Ontario, 175 miles north 
of Cochrane, say trade reports. The lig- 
nite supply of these fields is reported to 
be almost unlimited. Already 100,000,000 
tons are being blocked out, and 8,500,000 
tons are readily accessible. 

The new development plan calls for 
work costing $250,000, with provision 
for expenditure of $1,000,000 if circum- 
stances warrant. Work will be pushed 
as rapidly as equipment can be obtained, 
and the Ontario Government will give 
the new department every help in ob- 
taining priority assistance for machinery. 

The lignite has good burning qualities, 
but has a high moisture content. Conse- 
quently, processing under steam pressure 
to improve quality and reduce bulk is 
essential. 

No natural gas is available for domestic 
heating in South Ontario, and, with the 
rationing of fuel oil, there is a shortage 
of bituminous and anthracite coal. 
Production of lignite should ease the 
situation. 


CoAL MINING IN GERMANY 


The Lorraine coal mines have been 
handed over to two German companies, 
Reichwerke Hermann Goering G. m. b. H. 
and Saargruben A. G., according to 
British trade reports. The first-named 
company controls the mines formerly 
owned by de Wendel, and the latter has 
acquired the property of Sarr- und Mosel- 


bergwerksgesellschaft, Compagnie des 
Mines de St. Avoid, and S. A. La Houve. 

As a move te rationalize mining op- 
erations in Lorraine, commissions have 
been appointed to investigate technical 
problems, and a scheme for the simpli- 
fication and standardization of mining 
machinery has been prepared. 

Correlation of Lorraine coal mining 
with the whole German production pro- 
gram has required special measures, but 
shortage of construction material has 
been a hindrance. Although demand 
for mining labor has increased greatly, 
a persistent shortage of skilled miners 
of good physique is reported. 


NATURAL GAS FOR FUEL IN HUNGARY 


Plans for the construction of pipe- 
lines for natural gas from northern 
Transylvania to Cluj and other Hun- 
garian industrial towns have been com- 
pleted, according to British trade reports. 
A new company for the exploitation of 
the gas deposits which will help replace 
imported solid fuels has been formed, 
using public and private capital. 


NOVEL BRIQUETS PLACED ON MARKET BY 
FirM IN SCOTLAND 


A firm of contractors at “Bo’ness” 
[evidently Borrowstounness], Scotland, 
has put on the market briquets made 
from sawdust and coal dust, says the 
British trade press. Housewives find 
them slow-burning, but consider them a 
coal saver, and are persevering in their 
use, in the hope they will help them keep 
within their fuel target. 


SWITZERLAND’S CoAL SUPPLY 


Since the start of the war Switzerland 
has resumed the mining of coal. In 1941 
total production amounted to 80,000 tons, 
more than 50 percent of which consisted 
of anthracite from the Canton of Valais. 
Present output now equals the maximum 
production reached during World War I. 
Since most Swiss coal mines are still in 
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the preliminary stage of development, 
production in the current year should 
mount. One expert has stated that do- 
mestic output will be sufficient to cover 
from 5 to 10 percent of Swiss require- 
ments. 

Coal imports are lagging, and German 
deliveries so far are considerably below 
the promised 200,000 tons per month. 

Because of the exhaustion of deposits, 
the mining of slate coal is not expected 
to continue after the war, and high pro- 
duction costs preclude the mining of 
lignite in normal times. More favorable 
conditions, however, prevail in the an- 
thracite mines of Valais. In the mines 
situated in bottoms of valleys, and there- 
fore favored by transportation conditions, 
coal can be produced at a relatively low 
cost. If the quality of Valais anthracite 
can be materially improved through 
dressing, prospects for continued opera- 
tion after the war are fairly good. 


TURKEY’S PRODUCTION AND EXPoRTS 


The coal mines of Eregli, Turkey, pro- 
duced in 1941 about 1,900,000 tons of 
coal, of which 1,200,000 tons were shipped 
by sea. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL LAGGING IN U. K. 


Production of coal in the United King- 
dom still lags critically behind require- 
ments, despite the granting of minimum 
Wages, wage increases, Government con- 
trol of the industry, and other readjust- 
ments. 

The success of the campaign urging 
the public voluntarily to cut down fuel 
consumption appears somewhat doubt- 
ful, for the following reasons: (1) The 
targets that have been set for consumers 
not only require considerable arithmetic 
computation from which many people 
shy, but the targets, to those who do 
make the calculations, seem impossible 
of achievement. (2) Nearly one-third of 
the so-called “personal consumption” of 
fuel is accounted for by shops, offices, 








Canada Speeds Wartime 
Housing 


To relieve acute housing short- 
ages, Wartime Housing Limited, 
Canada, is building more than 
13,000 homes and other buildings 
in 57 communities adjacent to 
industrial centers. This total 
includes 12,997 houses, 90 staff 
houses, 9 dining halls, and 25 spe- 
cial buildings. 

Cost of the program, including 
such services as sewers, water, 
roads, and walks, will exceed 
$66,000,000. 

This construction program will 
use more than 50,000,000 board 
feet of lumber, 27,500 kegs of nails, 
and 700 tons of casein paint. Ap- 
proximately 55 miles of water con- 
nections have already been laid. 

Staff-house, dining-hall, hostel, 
and bunkhouse requirements call 
for the purchase of more than 9,000 
beds and 50,000 blankets, 500,000 
cakes of soaps, and 11,000 chairs. 
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cinemas, and the like—impersonal en- 
tities not likely to be greatly impressed 
by such a campaign. (3) Some three- 
fifths of the coal is consumed either 
directly or indirectly in the form of gas 
and electricity by industries and trans- 
port which are not reached by appeals 
to “personal consumers.” 

It is hoped that a system of bonus 
payments which went into effect in Sep- 
tember will stimulate output by giving 
the miners additional financial incentive, 
but increase in production sufficient to 
balance current consumption seems un- 
obtainable this winter, and drastic econ- 
omy will be necessary to avoid a serious 
shortage. 


Construction 


NEW PROJECTS APPROVED IN ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government recently 
approved construction of a reinforced 
cement dock and retaining wall for the 
protection of the shoreline of the Parana 
River. The contracting company was 
also granted. authorization to carry out 
plans for installing a petroleum-storage 
plant and fire-prevention equipment in 
the Port of Parana. 


ROADBUILDING IN COSTA RICA 


The roadbuilding activity of Costa Rica 
continues to increase because of the new 
program of the Military Highway Com- 
mission. 


INDIA TO BUILD PLANT FOR PROCESSING 
DRIED FRUITS 


The government of India has con- 
tributed half of the capital to build a 
plant for the processing of dried fruits, 
maximum cost to be 114 lakhs of rupees 
(approximately $45,000). 

The project includes several up-to-date 
forced-draft tunnel dehydrators and sul- 
fur houses and a processing and packing 
plant, besides equipment for receiving, 
preparing, and storing the fruits. A 
yearly output of 4,000 tons of dried fruits 
is expected. 


SHORTAGE OF APARTMENTS ACUTE IN 
NORWAY 


Curtailment of construction, together 

with the housing requirements of the 
occupying troops, has caused a serious 
shortage of apartments in Norway, espe- 
cially in large cities, according to the 
French press. ' 
- The shortage of building materials and 
labor prevents the rebuilding of houses 
destroyed in the war, thus causing 30,000 
to 40,000 Norwegians to be homeless at 
present. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S EXTENSIVE ROADBUILD- 
ING PROGRAM 


A large construction program for roads 
and bridges is to be carried out during 
1942-49 by the Slovakian Ministry of 
Traffic and Public Works, according to 
the European press. The sum of 240,- 
000,000 korunas ($9,600,000) is to be ap- 
propriated annually for the program. 

Work has begun at different points on 
the construction of a 450-kilometer motor 
road. Slovakia at present has over 
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1,000 kilometers of improved roads (1 
kilometer=0.62137 miles). ‘ 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


ALGERTA’Ss NEW POWER STATION 


A power station fed by the Ghrib Dam, 
which is located just above Dolfusville, 
Canton of Affreville, Algeria, was put into 
operation September 23, 1942. The dam 
is 200 feet high and, even though it is 
not yet completed, it provides at present 
a storage capacity of 280,000,000 cubic 
meters. An additional storage reservoir 
of 1,000,000,000 cubic meters is situated 
farther south on the headwaters of the 
Cheliff River. It is estimated that a sup- 
ply of water sufficient to meet demands 
for 2% years can be stored, and that 
198,000 acres of land can be irrigated. 


The full capacity of the power station 
is said to be 80,000 kw.-hr. daily, or 
29,000,000 kw.-hr. annually. Power will 
be supplied to the city of Algiers and will 
also be available for industrial and agri- 
cultural purposes in the Cheliff Valley 
area. 


ELEcTRIC METERS IMPORTED BY ARGENTINA 


Electric meters imported by Argentina 
during the first 6 months of 1942 re- 
portedly were slightly below imports for 
the corresponding period of 1941, and less 
than half those of the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1940. Meters imported from 
January through June 1942 numbered 
18,257. For the corresponding months 
of 1941 the total was 18,408, and in the 
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first 6 months of 1940 and 1939 the totals 
were 38,490 and 11,595, respectively. 


INCREASE IN USE OF ARGENTINA’S ELECTRIC 
POWER 


Sales of electric power were almost 10 
percent greater in Argentina during the 
first quarter of 1942 than during the cor- 
responding months of 1941, according to 
statistics prepared by the Association of 
Producers and Distributors of Electric 
Power in Argentina. Total consumption 
in January, February, and March, 1942 
was 504,500,000 kw.-hr., compared with 
459,800,000 kw.-hr. during the first 
quarter of 1941. 


BRAZIL’S EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Parts for electrical installations ex- 
ported by Brazil in 1941 were valued at 
2,406,989 milreis (approximately $145,- 
880), according to the foreign press—an 
increase of more than 1,000,000 milreis, 
compared with 1940 exports which were 
valued at 1,352,187 milreis (approxi- 
mately $81,950). This is particularly 
notable since no exports of this nature 
— listed in Brazil’s trade reports for 

39. 

The value of electrical machinery and 
apparatus, exclusive of motors and gen- 
erators, imported in 1941 was also con- 
Siderably greater than in 1940, being 
reported as 184,075,000 milreis and 117,- 
688,000 milreis, respectively. Imports of 
electric motors and generators likewise 
showed a substantial increase in both 
volume and value, as did radio receivers 
and accessories. 


MILKING MACHINES POPULAR IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


Electric milking machines are used ex- 
tensively in New Zealand—approximately 
86 percent of the cows there being ma- 
chine-milked, according to a report pre- 
pared by the Island’s Department of 
Agriculture. 

The sale of both new and second-hand 
milking machines is now restricted as a 
war measure. However, there were 
30,878 machines in use on January 31, 
1941. 
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UNION OF SoutTH AFRICA IMPORTS MINING 
MACHINERY 


Approximately 75 percent of the elec- 
trical machinery purchased by all mines 
in the Union of South Africa in 1941 
was imported, according to figures pre- 
pared by the Mines Department of. the 
Union. Purchases made in South Africa 
and Rhodesia totaled £402,265 (approxi- 
mately $1,601,014); imports were valued 
at £1,134,657 (approximately $4,515,934). 

Spare parts and fittings for electrical 
apparatus purchased during the year 
were valued at £212,136—£69,271 (ap- 
proximately $269,698) being spent for 
domestic products, and £142,865 (approx- 
imately $568,602) for imported articles. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


More than 552,000,090 pounds of food- 
stuffs and other farm commodities were 
delivered for shipment by the United 
States to the Allied Nations during Sep- 
tember, the largest part consisting of 
concentrated foods and animal-protein 
products, according to calculations of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Total September deliveries were 40 per- 
cent larger than in the preceding month. 

Of the 6,344,000,000 pounds of food- 
stuffs delivered for shipment since the 
beginning of the Lend-Lease program in 
April 1941, more than half consisted of 
dairy products and eggs, meat and fish, 
and fats and oils. During World War 
I, the bulk of food shipments consisted 
of grains and cereals. 

During the present war, by bunching 
deliveries of dried, concentrated, and ani- 
mal-protein products, it has been possi- 
ble for the U. S. S. R., Great Britain, 
and other Allies to get more food values 
into the limited shipping space available. 

The concentrated foods and animal- 
protein products in September deliveries 
included: 141,183,000 pounds of dried or 
other processed dairy products and eggs, 
108,308,000 pounds of meat and fish, and 
61.897,000 pounds of lards, fats, and oils. 

The Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, reports that since the start of the 
Lend-Lease program, about 16 percent of 
the total deliveries for shipment to the 
Allies has consisted of dairy products. 
This compares with about 2 percent in 
World War I. Pork products have made 
up about 24 percent of deliveries during 
the current war period, compared with 
6 percent in the other war. So far, 
Lend-Lease deliveries of grains and ce- 
real products have been about 20 percent 
of the total. In World War I, 65 percent 
of all food shipments consisted of grains 
and cereal products. 


Coffee and Cocoa 


PROSPECTS GOOD FOR BRAZILIAN COFFEE 
Crop 


No official estimates on the size of the 
1943 Brazilian coffee crop have as yet 
been made. Representatives of growers’ 
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Morocco Has Housing Shortage 


Morocco, even before the advent 
of the Allied armed forces, had an 
acute housing shortage and little 
imported material with which to 
build. Reinforced concrete is 
scarce because of lack of steel, 
while cement manufactured lo- 
cally is not sufficient to meet the 
country’s needs. 

To combat these _ shortages, 
builders are substituting materials 
available in local communities. At 
Rabat, for example, there are large 
deposits of clay which, when mixed 
with “chaux grasse’” (lime which 
increases in volume with the addi- 
tion of water), makes excellent 
foundations and walls. Here door 
handles are made of wood and 
windows of aloe fiber dipped in 
gelatine. 

Casablanca, on the other hand, 
has no clay, and rough stones are 
used instead. Sand for mortar is 
procured from nearby beaches, and 
an old lime kiln has been pressed 

‘into service to supply lime. Ce- 
ment mortar is used only in foun- 
dations and cellars in order to 
make them waterproof. Roofs are 
made of bricks covered with lime 
mortar and laid on light reinforced 
beams. 




















organizations and officials in the Sao 
Paulo State Department of Agriculture 
estimate the crop at 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 
sacks, and some trade estimates have 
been as high as 10,000,000 sacks. This 
latter estimate is based on two facts— 
the flowering of the coffee trees has been 
excellent, and the damage by frost in 
June and July was not as great as an- 
ticipated. In any event it is too early 
for reliable estimates. 

Stocks of coffee at the principal Bra- 
zilian ports amounted to 1,778,000 sacks 
of 60 kilograms each on September 30, 
1942, compared with 1,207,419, sacks on 
the corresponding date in 1941. 


Coffee exports amounted to 495,642 
sacks in September 1942, compared with 
777,106 sacks in September 1941. 


BraZI.L’s Cocoa INDUSTRY 


The Brazilian 1942-43 cocoa crop is 
unofficially estimated at 2,300,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. 

Exports of cocoa beans from the State 
of Bahia, Brazil, during September 1942 
amounted to 93,147 bags, compared with 
263,327 bags in September 1941. 

The folowing table gives Port of Bahia 
arrivals and exports of cocoa in Sep- 
tember and stocks on hand at the end 
of September for the last 4 years: 





Classification 1939 1940 1941 1942 





Bags Bags Bags Bags 
AONB Gai soc es 380, 557 |229, 181 |282,507 | 94,624 
pr (Re ae eee te 351, 183 |201, 230 |263,327 | 93, 147 
pst GRE IE ae, 112, 364 | 194, 934 |117, 735 | 256,885 
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Dairy Products 


ARGENTINA’S EXPORTS 


A marked change in exports of dairy 
products from Argentina during the first 
7 months of 1942, compared with the 
corresponding period of 1941, is shown 
in figures compiled by the Centro de la 
Industria Lechera (Dairy Industry 
Board), an independent organization of 
dairy producers in Argentina. 

Butter shipments in the first 7 months 
of 1942, according to the Centro, 
amounted to 11,094,968 kilograms, com- 
pared with 11,021,757 kilograms in the 
corresponding period of 1941. While 
these totals may be considered as an 
indication of a prosperous market, com- 
pared with the pre-war average of ap- 
proximately 8,000,000 kilograms of 
butter exported annually, they are still 
below the exports of 1920 to 1924, when 
butter was shipped in amounts averaging 
30,000,000 kilograms annually. 

Cheese exports from Argentina during 
the first 7 months of 1942 totaled 4,795,- 
298 kilograms, or slightly more than half 
the total of 9,288,420 kilograms for the 
like period in 1941. 


Fruits 


FRESH AND DRIED FRUITS EXPORTED BY 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s fresh-fruit exports during 
the first 9 months of 1942, according to 
the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture, 
amounted to 16,745,064 kilograms, com- 
pared with 24,830,526 kilograms during 
the corresponding period of 1941. 

Exports of dried fruits during the first 
9 months of 1942 amounted to 1,676,495 
kilograms, compared with only 234,991 
kilograms shipped during the relative 
period of 1941, the increase being ac- 
counted for mainly by the heavier ex- 
ports of prunes, grapes, and dried pears. 
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Of the 1942 total of 1,676,495 kilograms, 
1,310,000 represented exports to Sweden, 
a new purchaser of Argentine dried fruits. 


BANANA PRODUCTION IN PALESTINE 


Increased banana production in Pales- 
tine is being promoted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture there. The present 
season’s crop is expected to reach 10,000 
tons, compared with a yield of 7,300 tons 
in 1941. 

There are now approximately 2,250 
acres of the fruit under cultivation in 
Palestine, and at the beginning of 1939 
the area was only 750 acres. Eighty-five 
percent of the area planted in bananas 
in Palestine is owned by Arab cultivators. 


Grain and Products 
INCREASE IN INDIA’S WHEAT PRODUCTION 


The 1941-42 all-India wheat crop 
amounted to 10,070,000 tons, according 
to the final estimate of the Department 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, 
Calcutta. ‘This is an increase of 0.4 per- 
cent over the 1940-41 revised estimate of 
10,027,000 tons. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF WHEAT 
IN NEw ZEALAND 


New Zealand has always raised enough 
oats, maize, and barley for local con- 
sumption, but the wheat crop has never 
been sufficient to meet the needs of the 
country. 

Wheat, oats, barley, and. maize are 
usually harvested in New Zealand be- 
tween January and April. The 1942 
wheat harvest yielded 8,600,000 bushels; 
oats, 2,550,000 bushels; barley, 1,300,000 
bushels; and the maize harvest is ex- 
pected to produce 315,000 bushels. 

Flour consumption in New Zealand 
reportedly has increased in the last few 
years. It will take 8,100,000 bushels of 
wheat to supply New Zealand throughout 
the succeeding wheat year which will 
end with the harvesting of a new crop 
between January and April 1943. Dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1942, 55,000 
long tons of wheat was imported from 
Australia. 'There was a substantial car- 
ry-over at the beginning of 1942 and 
that, coupled, with the imports from Aus- 
tralia, provides sufficient wheat for food 
purposes until the second week of April 
1943. In addition to the 55,000 long tons 
of wheat already imported from Austra- 
lia, 27,000 tons have been contracted for 
which will be a reserve. 

The average annual consumption of 
wheat in New Zealand is 8,900,000 bush- 
els, which includes the requirements for 
seeding purposes, for grinding mto flour, 
and for feeding domestic animals. Of 
the total wheat consumption, between 
6,300,000 and 6,890,000 bushels are used 
exclusively for milling purposes. 

During the year 1943-44, the New Zea- 
land Government proposes to put into 
operation a plan for encouraging farmers 
to sow at least 350,000 acres to wheat. 

Although the original plan for the 
1942-43 crop year was that from 300,000 
to 350,000 acres would be planted to 
wheat, officials of the New Zealand De- 
partment of Agriculture, according to a 
September report, estimate that not more 
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“However Strong May Be the 
Hun” 


Production in the Limburg coal 
mines. in the Netherlands is se- 
verely curtailed because of the “go 
slow” campaign of the miners, who 
know that every bit of coal they 
bring out goes directly to Germany, 
an escaped high official of one of 
the State mines recently declared. 

“The miners have no scruples 
about sabotaging because they 
know that Dutch homes will be 
cold this winter anyhow, whether 
they work or not. Only the coal 
coming from the Wilhelmina mine 
is set aside for domestic use. This 
‘gave rise to the slogan: ‘We all 
depend upon Wilhelmina.’ ” 

The mine official also says that 
when the Germans introduced 
compulsory Sunday work in an ef- 
fort to speed up production the 
miners coined the following dog- 
gerel: 

“However strong may be the Hun, 
No work on Sunday will be done.” 

Only about 23 percent of the 
miners turned up for work the 
first Sunday—and no bribes, be 
they in the form of food, liquor, or 
money, succeeded in bringing out 
the others. 




















than 295,000 acres had been sown. 
Farmers were responsive to the Govern- 
ment’s requests for increased acreage, but 
the labor situation offered a continuous 
handicap. 


Meats and Products 


SITUATION IN URUGUAY 


Cattle slaughter in Uruguay continues 
low, compared with former years. Very 
few fat cattle have entered the market by 
reason of the dry conditions which have 
prevailed throughout the country since 
the end of the winter. 

According to information recently 
published by the Ministry of Cattle and 
Agriculture, only 48,208 cattle were 
slaughtered during September 1942, com- 
pared with 55,977 during September 1941. 


Spices and Related Products 
PEPPER PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


The Indian pepper market for the 
quarter ended September 30, 1942, opened 
on July 1 at 40 rupees ($12.02) per hun- 
dredweight, f. o. b., and gradually de- 
clined to 32 rupees ($9.62) by the middle 
of August, but again recovered to 36 
rupees and 8 annas ($10.97) by the end 
of September. The drop in price during 
August was due principally to lack of de- 
mand in India and the United Kingdom. 
With the subsequent resumption of pur- 
chases by the British Ministry of Food, 
the market became firmer and prices 
rose to the level of about 37 rupees and 
8 annas ($11.27) by the end of the 
quarter. 
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Since the crop period is from November 
to April, it is impossible to forecast ac- 
curately the coming yield at this time. 
However, reliable sources estimate that 
about 12,500 long tons of pepper will be 
produced in the Tellicherry area and 
11,500 tons in the Alleppy area. 

Stocks at the middle of October 1942 
were reported at about 10,000 long tons. 


EXPORTS FROM SIERRA LEONE 


In July 1942, 885,863 pounds of ginger 
was exported to the United Kingdom and 
11,222 pounds to Canada, making a total 
of 897,085 pounds. In the same month, 
188,160 pounds of ginger was sent by rail 
to Freetown. Also, 117,600 pounds of 
ginger and 57,568 pounds of peppers were 
ready for shipment in July. 

Ginger planting has started in the 
southwestern districts. 


Vegetables and Products 
CHICKPEA PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Mexico’s production of garbanzos, or 
chickpeas, in 1942, reported to be 77,492 
metric tons, was the highest since 1931. 

Mexican chickpeas are grown for hu- 
man consumption and differ from the 
type of chickpeas produced for livestock 

.feed in some parts of the United States. 
Harvesting of chickpeas in Mexico takes 
place between February and June. 

In 1940 chickpeas ranked eighth in 
area of the crops grown in Mexico. 
Spain leads in world production, ard 
Mexico and Turkey vie for second place. 

Chickpeas occupied fourth place in 
Mexican export value in 1940, amounting 
to 15,000,000 pesos (4.85 pesos equal $1 
U.S. currency). During the 12-year pe- 
riod, 1930 to 1941, Mexico exported an 
average of 32,442 metric tons of chickpeas 
per year or 58.5 percent of the total pro- 
duction. In 1941 about 43,781 metric 
tons were exported, and during the first 
6 months of 1942 about 14,295 metric 
tons. 








Radio Big Help to Canada’s 
Forestry 


Radio communication is being 
used more and more in forestry 
operations in Canada and has been 
found economical and reliable, as 
well as rapid, reports indicate. It 
has proved especially useful in 
cases of emergency. 

The British Columbia Forestry 
Depot maintains daily radio con- 
tact with the various field officers 
stationed between the interna- 
tional boundary and the north end 
of Vancouver Island. This en- 
ables the District Forester to keep 
in close touch with conditions 
throughout the area—a valuable 
aid during the summer months 
when the fire hazard is greatest. 

Lightweight, portable radio 
equipment designed for use of for- 
estry patrols is being marketed by 
a Canadian company. 
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From 1930 to 1936 Spain, the United 
States, and Cuba were the largest buyers 
of Mexican chickpeas. Spain has nor- 
mally taken more than one-half of the 
exports. Export data indicates that in 
1937, 1938, and 1939 large quantities of 
Mexican chickpeas went to the Low 
Countries in Europe and to Germany, but 
the Low Countries acted largely as re- 
shippers, especially to Spain. Since 1939 
most of the exports have been to the 
United States and Cuba, the United 
States taking increasingly large portions 
and also acting as an intermediary to 
reship to other countries. 

Domestic consumption of chickpeas 
has averaged about 25,000 to 30,000 met- 
ric tons per year. As a result of the in- 
creased production in the last 2 years, 
together with export difficulties, the mar- 
ket is not favorable. The estimated 
supply on hand is 50,000 metric tons, or 
about two-thirds of last year’s crop. 

Chickpeas are classed according to size. 
About 95 percent of the exports are of 
the larger sizes, less than 560 peas per 
300 grams. Consumption within the 
country consists mostly of sizes 560 to 
1,400 peas per 300 grams. In commercial 
channels, stocks of iess than 560 peas per 
300 grams are graded. further, with the 
largest peas being considered the best. 

There is an export tax on chickpeas of 
12 percent of the fixed value which for 
most classes has remained about 385 
pesos per metric ton, since January 1940. 
In addition, there are miscellaneous taxes 
on chickpeas, and an export tariff, mak- 
ing the total tax per ton about 58 pesos. 


EXPORTS OF VEGETABLES FROM ARGENTINA 


Indications are that there was a sharp 
fall in the volume of Argentine vegetable 
exports during the first three quarters of 
1942 from the corresponding period of 
1941, the comperative figures being 28,- 
616,729 kilograms and 51,619,830 kilo- 
grams. Exports of dried vegetables, 
however, comprising mainly peas, beans, 
lentils, and the like, were much heavier 
during the first 9 months of 1942 than 
during the corresponding period of 1941, 
with relative totals of 12,337,511 kilo- 
grams and 4,408,291 kilograms. Of the 
foregoing total for the current year, 90 
percent was shipped to Spain and the 
Spanish-owned Canary Islands. 


GERMANY INCREASES 'TOMATO ACREAGE 
Tomato cultivation has been systemat- 


' ically increased in Germany in the last 


few years, according to the Axis press. 


In 1941 the area cultivated in tomatoes . 


amounted to 8,649 acres. This year the 
acreage was to have been increased to 
about 11,367 acres. The greatest produc- 
tion is said to be in Donauland, where 
about 1,878 acres were planted to toma- 
toes this year. 


SOYBEAN PRODUCTION IN GERMANY 


Cultivation of soybeans in Germany 
is carried on chiefly in Donauland, south- 
ern Moravia, the eastern and southern 
parts of Styria, and in Lower Styria. 
This year, according to the Axis press, 
about 2,471 acres of soybeans were 
planted in those districts. The soybean 
crop is reported to be satisfactory, and 
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the harvest which began in September 
was expected to be good. 


The necessary soybean seed supply is 
usually produced in Donauland by grow- 
ers who cooperate closely with the Soya 
Ring. 


Hardware 


PURCHASES BY SOUTH AFRICAN MINES 


A large proportion of the hardware 
purchased by mining companies in the 
Union of South Africa in 1941 was manu- 
factured locally or in Rhodesia, accord- 
ing to figures released by the Union’s 
Department of Mines. Approximately 
two-thirds of the hand tools purchased, 
however, were listed as imports. 

Values, in pounds sterling, of leading 
classes of hardware purchased domes- 
tically and imported are shown in the 
following table. 











South Im- 
Item African | portea | Total 
Bolts, nuts, washers, 

SUG FiVOtE...-.0.665-.- £163, 310 | £107, 559 | £270, 869 
Screws and nails__.____- 37, 731 24, 425 62, 156 
Locks, hinges, staples 

and chain. -_........- 58, 568 28, 867 87, 435 
Other hardware. - .._. _- 32, 313 43, 772 76, 085 
Hand tools. ..........-- 112,428 | 247,856 360, 284 











Iron and Steel 


SWEDEN FACED WITH SHORTAGE OF 
MATERIALS 


The Swedish iron and steel industry 
reportedly operated full time during the 
first half of 1942, but it is now faced with 
shortages of material. Supplies of scrap 
in cities are exhausted and reserves in 
rural districts present a collection 
problem. 


The supply of coal and coke for the 


mills during the fuel year ending June 30,. 


1943, is about 20 percent of normal con- 
sumption since shipments from Germany 
have been reduced. 
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Under the terms of an agreement with 
Germany, Sweden is to receive 300,000 
metric tons of commercial iron and 
70,000 tons of coke pig iron in 1942. 
Germany did not meet the quota estab- 
lished by a 1941 agreement and to date 
is below the 1942 schedule. Although it 
appears that Germany is striving to in- 
crease deliveries, it is thought that it can 
not offset the greatly reduced shipments 
of 1941 and early 1942. 

The demand for coke pig iron is greater 
than production. Only one Swedish 
company is now manufacturing this iron 
for resale, and its monthly output is 
70,000 tons, or 70 percent of capacity. 
Charcoal pig iron, at a considerable 
higher price, is offered as a substitute 
to meet the demand. 

Despite shortages, especially of ship 
plates, which are imported chiefly from 
Germany, the shipbuilding industry is 
reported as having worked a full schedule 
during the first 6 months of this year. 
Accelerated building activities caused an 
increased demand for commercial iron 
pipes and tubes, and there was a demand 
for lower-quality iron pipes and tubes 
for irrigation purposes. 


Lumber and 
Products 


TREE-PLANTING IN PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, 
CANADA 


More than 3,000,000 trees have been 
furnished by tree nurseries of the Quebec 
Ministry of Lands and Forests this year 
for planting in the Province, it is re- 
ported by the Reforestation Service. 
This is part of a Government-sponsored 
program of forest conservation. 


CANADIANS USE Woop TO SAVE IRON 


A boat-deck cleat of laminated wood, 
to save iron for military purposes, has 
been made in Canada, according to trade 
reports. 

This plywood cleat, bonded with a cold- 
setting urea glue, is stated to be stronger 
by weight and cheaper than the iron 
cleat, which must be galvanized to pre- 
vent corrosive action by salt water. 

Boat cleats made of solid wood have 
not been successful, as they cannot resist 
the constant rubbing of ropes on the 
sides, although the end grain of the wood 
has good resistance. Laminated cleats, 
having the grain of the wood in one ply 
at right angles to the grain of the next 
layer, present end grain wood on all 
four edges. Cleats of this type have 
strength in two directions, resist splitting, 
and are pliable. 


LARGE QUANTITIES OF LUMBER USED IN 
CANADA’S PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


It is expected that British Columbia 
will ship 250,000,000 feet of lumber to 
the Prairie Provinces this fall, according 
to recent Canadian press dispatches. 

These shipments of lumber will be used 
for building granaries and housing for 
livestock. The demand for storage fa- 
cilities for grain has been unusually 
heavy. 
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SWEDEN Uszs NEw TYPE OF GLUE IN PLY- 
WOOD MANUFACTURE 


The Swedish plywood industry, until 
recently, has been using almost exclu- 
sively casein glues and similar glues 
made on a protein base in the manu- 
facture of pine plywood. Since the war, 
the industry has met with growing diffi- 
culties in obtaining these glues, due 
chiefly to a shortage of imported casein. 

To overcome this scarcity, Swedish 
plywood manufacturers have turned to 
the production of plywood with glue 
made of synthetic resins of the carba- 
mide type, according to recent trade 
reports. This glue is made in Sweden 
by AB. Lauxein-Casco, Stockholm. The 
raw materials used are derived chiefly 
from formaldehyde solution (formalin), 
a domestic product, and carbamide; this 
produces a glue similar to the urea-for- 
maldehyde type used in the United 
States. 

By changing from the casein type to 
synthetic resin glue, Swedish plywood 
companies will be able to maintain and 
even to increase their production; at 
the same time they will obtain a first- 
class glue, which is waterproof and very 
durable. 

In order to obtain a finished product 
of high quality, it is necessary to install 
hot glue presses in the mills; they were 
not required with the casein method. 


« These presses, however, can manufacture 


special kinds of plywood, which can be 
used, for example, as waterproof ply- 
wood for aircraft. 

Among companies planning to use the 
synthetic resin glue method for plywood 
are the following: Ljusne-Woxna AB., 
Ljusne; Industri AB. Furplywood, Kris- 
tinehamn; and Torsviks Sagverks AB., 
Ramvik. 

Early in 1943 Ljusne AB. will put in 
operation a new hot glue press. The 
company has, however, already started 
the manufacture of plywood with syn- 
thetic resins by utilizing its hot presses 
ordinarily employed in making wall- 
board. 

Industri AB. Furplywood is building 
an additional plant at its factory in 
Kristinehamn; this will permit the com- 








Solomon Islands Promise Post- 
War Plywoods 


The Solomon Islands, now figur- 
ing so dramatically in the war 
news, are a potential source for 
plywood and high-grade veneers, 
say trade reports. 

Large numbers of fine hard- 
woods are found in the islands, it 
is reported. Logs were formerly 
sent to plywood factories in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, for manufacture 
into veneer, the principal wood be- 
ing “vani-kauri.” The average di- 
ameter of the logs is 24 inches, and 
they are stated to be fairly free 
from knots. 

Another species, found in abun- 
dance in the Solomons, is ambe- 
rion, which makes excellent veneer. 
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pany to install a new hot glue press, 
which, it is expected, will be in operation 
early in 1943 and will allow increased 
production. 'Torsviks Sagverks AB. is in- 
stalling a hot glue press at its new veneer 
factory in Harnosand. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA To PRODUCE MORE 
LUMBER 


The Government of Southern Rhode- 
sia is considering the erection of addi- 
tional sawmills and an increase in for- 
estry operations, according to British 
press.reports. There has been a great 
increase in the demand for locally grown 
timber now that imported varieties are 
difficult to obtain because of war con- 
ditions. 


LUMBER PURCHASES BY MINES IN UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA 


Mines in the Union of South Africa 
bought lumber stores in 1941 valued at 
£3,558,269, according to statistics pres 
pared by the Mines Department. 

The accompanying table shows pur- 
chases for 1941 as follows: 




















Type of lumber i. Imported} Total 
Deals attic) ooo: oh. ccs £167,019 | £167,019 
DOMINR oaiii as ci cel ac ks doco ane 252, 738 252, 738 
Southern yellow pine_|___________- 333, 146 333, 146 
| EEG RED Py eg Ee eae en 2, 288, 771 
Wood fel o...5 2252 2 eee 4, 685 
Timber, other_.____-- 372,420 | 139,490 511, 910 














LARGE DEMAND FOR PLYWOOD IN U. K. 


The shortage of plywood is increasing 
in the United Kingdom, by reason of 
greater demands for military purposes 
and the loss of former sources of supply, 
says the British press. 

The military forces need plywood in 
large amounts. More and more Army 
huts of the prefabricated type are being 
built, using plywood both inside and out- 
side; because it is resin-bonded and 
waterproof, it is a material particularly 
suited to this purpose. The use of ply- 
wood to replace solid timber also saves 
labor in construction. 

The armed services are making greater 
use of manufactures of plywood—ward- 
robes, desks, folding tables, and lockers. 
Plywood is now filling an important need 
in the field of surgery, where it is used 
for making splints and for other 
purposes. 

The plywood industry in the United 
Kingdom has lost many of its oversea 
sources of supply. Before the war, large 
quantities of plywood were imported 
from European countries, the United 
States, Canada, and Japan. Supplies 
now come only from the United States 
and Canada. 

The manufacture of plywood to meet 
trade preferences is no longer possible, 
and users must accept what can be had. 
The use of Douglas fir, for example, in 
making furniture would not have been 
considered when oak, mahogany, and 
birch were available, yet this wood is 
now being used by the furniture industry. 

However, in spite of the shortage of 
imported supplies, plywood will be avail- 
able in sufficient amounts to meet urgent 
requirements, it is stated, particularly in 
view of manufacturing developments. 
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Machinery Other 
- Than Electrical 


PURCHASES BY MINING COMPANIES IN UNION 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Mining companies in the Union of 
South Africa purchased coal-cutting ma- 
chines valued at £24,624 (approximately 
$98,000) in 1941, according to official re- 
turns prepared by the Mines Department 
of the Union. All the machines were im- 
ported, as were spare parts valued at 
£35,897 (approximately $142,870). In 
addition, a few spare parts were obtained 
locally. 

Purchases of other machinery and of 
machine tools totaled £1,073,288 (ap- 
proximately $4,271,686). Of this, £655,- 
854 (approximately $2,610,298) repre- 
sented imports; the remainder, goods 
from Rhodesia or the Union of South 
Africa. More machinery spare parts 
were obtained locally than were imported, 
the values being £552,782 (approximately 
$2,200,072) and £472,229 (approximately 
$1,879,471), respectively. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


ARGENTINA’S IMPORTS 


Typewriters imported by Argentina 
during the first 6 months of 1942 totaled 
4,048—a marked increase compared with 
imports for the corresponding months of 
1941, but little more than half the quan- 
tity received in the first 6 months of 1939 
and 1940, the press states. 

The number of calculating machines 
imported during the first half of 1942 was 
lower than for the comparable months of 
any of the 3 preceding years. 

Quantities are shown in the following 
table: 











January through June— 
Item 
1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
TIROWTNNES, 6066. Ue nk es 7,340 | 7,760 | 2,782 | 4,048 
Calculating machines. _--_- 1,664 | 1,836 | 1,342 | 1,248 

















Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


LINSEED PLANTINGS IN ARGENTINA 


Accordng to the first official forecast, 
2,465,000 hectares (6,088,550 acres) have 
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been planted to linseed in Argentina for 
harvesting in 1943. This represents a 
reduction of 9.7 percent from the 1941-42 
figures. 


SUNFLOWER SEED PRODUCED IN FRENCH 
Morocco 


Some 5,000 hectares have been planted 
to sunflowers in the Protectorate of Mo- 
rocco to mature in 1943. Farmers have 
been urged to increase their plantings, 
since this oil-bearing crop can be grown 
in all climates, is not subject to plant 
diseases, and can be harvested without 
mechanized equipment. It is believed 
that in Morocco the average yield of sun- 
flower seed should be between 6 and 7 
quintals per hectare, or between 535 and 
625 pounds per acre. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Producers and exporters in the vicin- 
ity of Seville estimate that from 200,000 
to 275,000 metric tons of edible olive oil 
will be produced in Spain in the 1942-43 
season. Production was officially esti- 
mated at 320,000 metric tons in 1941-42, 
although in some trade circles output 
is thought to have been somewhat larger. 
Sulfur-oil production would be about 10 
percent of the foregoing figures. 

The below-average output anticipated 
for 1942-43 is based on the facts that 
olive trees usually yield a light crop fol- 
lowing a good one and that rainfall dur- 
ing the spring of 1942 was light. Disease 
has not been apparent, and fly bites, if 
any, have been on a small scale. The 
quality of the olives is reported to be 
good. 

Unallocated stocks of olive oil from 
previous harvests are estimated at from 
40,000 to 70,000 metric tons, and stocks 
of sulfur oil are estimated at from 8,000 
to 10,000 metric tons. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


CONSUMPTION OF NEWSPRINT REDUCED IN 
AUSTRALIA 


A voluntary offer made early in the 
year by metropolitan newspapers in 
Australia to cut consumption of news- 
print by a further 20 percent for a period 
of 6 months, starting April 1, 1942, was 
accepted by the Government. It was 
stated at the time that with existing 
stocks, replenished by newsprint from 
the Tasmanian Mills, Australian news- 
papers might be able to continue on a 
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restricted basis for approximately 2 
years. Oversea supplies had practically 
ceased. 


INCREASE IN CANADIAN PRODUCTION OF 
NEWSPRINT 


Canadian newsprint production in- 
creased slightly, from 253,239 short tons 
in August to 257,618 short tons in Sep- 
tember, 1942. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


BoLivian INDUSTRY HAMPERED BY 
TRANSPORTATION SHORTAGES 


Although there are adequate stores of 
petroleum products in Bolivia, transpor- 
tation to the areas of consumption is 
hindered by scarcity of trucks and rail- 
road facilities. During September, pri- 
vate cars in the city of La Paz were 
limited to 3 liters of gasoline per day. 
An elaborate system of rationing com- 
plete with ration cards, was put in force. 
Mining companies relying on fuel oil as 
a source of power face shut-downs unless 
a way is found to replenish their stocks. 


OIL PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Oil production in Alberta, Canada, dur- 
ing August 1942 amounted to 846,635 
barrels, a decrease of 1,622 barrels from 
July 1942, and an increase of 13,778 bar- 
rels over August 1941. 

During the week ended October 19, 
1942, the average daily yield from the 
230 producing oil wells in Alberta was 
26,952 barrels, compared with a daily 
production of 27,765 barrels from 189 
producing wells during the corresponding 
period of 1941. 

Crude oil and natural gasoline in stor- 
age in Alberta on September 1, 1942, 
totaled 367,405 barrels, a decrease of 
nearly 5 percent from 1941 figures. Re- 
fined petroleum stocks as of August 1, 
1942, amounted to 1,207,360 barrels, an 
increase of over 28 percent, compared 
with corresponding figures for 1941. 

The natural-gas output of 3,743,929 
Mcf (thousands of cubic feet) in August 
was 697,939 Mcf less than in August 1941. 
This decrease, not accompanied by a 
similar decrease in oil production, is 
taken to indicate that operations are 
now being conducted more efficiently 
than during last year. ; 

At present, 18 wells are being drilled 
in Turner Valley and 8 in other Alberta 
fields, whereas in October 1941 22 wells 
were being drilled in Turner Valley and 
19 in other fields of the Province. An 
increase in the price of crude oil, it is 
believed in some quarters, would provide 
additional funds for companies with pro- 
ducing wells to undertake further drilling. 





e 
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Radio 


NUMBER OF RapDIo LIcENSES INCREASED 
In INDIA 


The number of radio licenses now in 
effect in India is reported by trade 
sources to be 155,733. This reflects an 
increase of 30,386 for the 12-month 
period ended March 31, 1942. 


Rapio INSTALLATION CURTAILED IN MEXICO 
BECAUSE OF ELECTRIC-POWER SHORTAGE 


Plans for installing a new commercial 
radio station in Agua Prieta, Mexico, may 
be abandoned because of difficulty in ob- 
taining necessary electric current. The 
town of Agua Prieta normally receives 
current from Douglas, Ariz., but the 
power company there is finding it almost 
impossible to meet the increased de- 
mands being made upon it. 


SWEDEN WELL EQUIPPED WITH RapDIos 


Radio licenses in force in Sweden 
number slightly less than 1,600,000, ac- 
cording to trade reports. This is ap- 
proximately one radio set for every four 
inhabitants. 


Railway 
Equipment 


JAMAICAN RAILWAYS OPERATE UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES 


Jamaican railroads are experiencing 
difficulty in operating, because of short- 
ages of coal and inability to Secure re- 
placement parts for equipment taxed to 
the limit. 

Wood is being used as fuel on level 
roadways, although it is necessary to use 
coal in handling freight over the grades. 
Passenger travel has been reduced to a 
minimum in order to conserve coal for 
the movement of foodstuffs. 


Rubber and 
Products 


CONSERVATION OF RUBBER IN CHILE 


Chile has five tire retreading and re- 
capping plants. Several other shops are 
planning to install tire-curing and re- 
building equipment in the near future. 

The average Chilean camelback con- 
sumption for all plants operating during 
a 3-month period amounted to 7,760 kilo- 
grams. An average of 2 to 3 kilograms 
of camelback per tire are consumed in 
retreading paSsenger-car tires and 7 to 
11 kilograms per tire are used in retread- 
ing truck or bus tires, according to esti- 
mates of the Chilean Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association. 

Inventories of camelback as of Sep- 
tember 26 totaled 25,100 kilograms. 
Based on an 8-hour work day, 25 days 
per month, the Chilean rubber com- 
panies equipped to produce camelback 
report their monthly capacity at 97,500 
kilograms. 
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Shipbuilding 


PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


Orders now placed in Canada’s ship- 
building program amount to more than 
$3,000,000,000. Contracts have been ne- 
gotiated for construction of nearly 300 
vessels of 10,000 tons each, at a cost of 
$600,000,000. A number of 4,700-ton 
vessels are also included in the program. 

The shipbuilding program is being car- 
ried out in 21 major shipyards and 58 
smaller boat yards. Workers now num- 
ber 40,000, many of them women. 


SPAIN MOVEs TO SPEED Up PRODUCTION 


The Spanish Government has recently 
set up a system by which the State-owned 
Instituto Nacional de Industrias will take 
over the management of all shipyards 
and engineering departments, as well as 
all ships now under construction. The 
step was taken with a view to unifying 
and accelerating production, according 
to press reports. 

Ships now under construction in 
Spanish shipyards are said to total 
150,000 tons gross. 

A cargo ship of 7,800 gross tons has 
been laid down at the Echevarria ship- 
building yard, Cadiz, Spain, according to 
the European press. The ship will be 
used by the Ibero-American Shipping Co. 
for service between Spain and Latin 
America. 


PRODUCTION IN SWEDEN 


During June 1942, 21,450 deadweight 
tons of merchant vessels were launched 
and 15,015 deadweight tons were deliv- 
ered from Sweden’s shipbuilding yards. 


In July, one vessel of 7,650 deadweight 
tons was launched and one of 8.960 dead- 
weight tons was delivered from Swedish 
yards. 
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ARGENTINA’S IMPORTS OF CAMERAS AND 
PHOTOPLATES P 


Argentina’s imports of cameras and 
photoplates dropped sharply during the 
first 6 months of 1942, according to trade 
reports. 

Comparative figures for the first 6 
months of 1939, 1940, 1941, and 1942 are 
shown below: ; 





January through June— 





Item 
1939 1940 | 1941 1942 





Cameras (number) - - -_- 50, 126 |14,948 |11,848 | 3,276 
Photoplates (number) - .|127, 499 |39, 359 |58,610 | 36,724 

















INCREASE IN SWISS PRODUCTION 
OF WATCHES 


More watches with cases of precious 
metals were hallmarked in Switzerland 
in August 1942 than in either of the 2 
preceding months. The. total number 
hallmarked in August was 28,830, com- 
pared with 20,971 in July and 18,579 in 
June. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


BRAZIL’s EXPORTS 


In August, Brazil’s exports of cotton 
totaled 29,318 metric tons, a nearly four- 
fold increase over July’s total of 7,930. 
During the second quarter the total 
reached only 47,185 tons. 

Exports of cotton to Sweden aggre- 
gated 18,082 tons, for the period January 
to July—approximately double the 8,915 
tons shipped during the same period in 
1941, and the 9,285 in 1940. 


Imports INTO SPANISH Morocco 


Imports of cotton goods from Portugal 
into Spanish Morocco decreased during 
the third quarter of 1942 because of 
Portugal’s increased domestic require- 
ments. On the other hand, more wool 
products were received from Barcelona 
than in preceding quarters. 


Silk and Products 


SILK PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


Increased demand for silk has led the 
Madras Government to undertake the 
operation of a filature silk factory in 
South India. 

To insure a sufficient and steady supply 
of cocoons, the acreage under mulberry 
cultivation is to be extended. As an 
incentive, the Government of Madras 
has sanctioned remission of the entire 
assessment for a period of 3 years on 
the new mulberry acreage. Farmers 


planting new trees are to receive loans 
at the rate of 25 rupees ($7.51) per acre 
during 1943 and 1944. 

(Continued on p. 39) 
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French North Africa—Economy 
of New War-Vortex 


(Continued from p. 7) 


Transportation Problems 


Difficulties to be overcome in establish- 
ing a transportation system for Algeria 
have been inherent in some of the geo- 
graphic features already mentioned. 
Land communication has been relatively 
easier to establish in an east-west direc- 
tion than from north to south owing to 
the proximity of the Tell Atlas range to 
the seacoast, and in consequence the 
main roads and railways generally run 
roughly parallel to the coast along the 
highlands, connected by short spurs with 
the principal ports. Even in this direc- 
tion, mountains and deep ravines pre- 
sented serious obstacles, which have now 
been overcome so that a trunk highway 
and a standard-gage railroad line trav- 
erse the whole colony from the Moroccan 
to the Tunisian border. 


Railways 


In 1941 there were 1,313 miles of stand- 
-ard-gage railway, of which 834 miles 
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constituted the line from Oudjda, Mo- 
rocco, to Ghardimaou, Tunisia, through 
Tlemcen, Oran, Algiers, Constantine, and 
Souk-Ahras. It is to be noted that only 
the two principal ports are directly on 
this line. Connections by standard- 
gage line to other ports are by branches 
from Zoudj-el-Beghal to Nemours, from 
Beni-Mancour to Bougie, from Constan- 
tine to Philippeville, and from Duvivier 
to Bone. The other standard-gage 
branches connect the principal agricul- 
tural and mineral producing areas with 
the trunk line for distribution to the 
ports and other large towns. 

One important branch line southward, 
from Souk-Ahras near the Tunisian bor- 
der, connects the Ouenza iron-ore mines 
and the Kouif phosphate workings with 
the port of Bone; 35 miles of this line 


(Souk-Ahras to Oued-Keberit) are. 


standard gage and the remaining 42 
miles (Oued-Keberit to Tebessa) narrow 
gage. The bulk of the iron ore and phos- 
phates exported from Algeria is trans- 
ported over this road, and the line is 
electrified from Bone to Oued-Keberit. 

Narrow-gage feeder lines total 1,422 
miles. The longest of these lines, Oran 
to Colomb-Bechar, extended to Kenadsa, 
with a total length of 441 miles is the 
greatest line of penetration into southern 














mingled with the calm, all-embracing call of the muezzin from the minaret: 


“Allah is great! Come to prayer!” 


(From the Danish of Martin Andersen Nexé’s “Days in the Sun”; pub- 
lished by Coward-McCann, Inc., New York City.) 


From a North African Market Place 


From the market place you can view, through the horseshoe of the city 
gate, the main street in all its length straight down toward the white beach 
walls and a patch of blue ocean. It reminds you of a river bed that has 
run dry—in fact, in the rainy season it really is a river bed: you can see 
the marks left by the water along the wall, and in the middle of its course 
great bowlders and sandy furrows bear witness to the latest rain. 

In all the shops all the way down the street, salesmen sit in immutable 
postures, like the puppets of a marionette theater when the play is over. 
Each Moor sits at the gate of his little shop, at shop after shop, one right 
next to the other, and he reads in his Koran or ponders. He has made 
things comfortable for himself, has drawn his legs up under him completely, 
and his posture is such as to enable him to reach with his hands any object 
in the shop, as well as to take your money, without being obliged to rise. 
He has by his side a jug of water and a piece of bread. 

At the end of the street the ocean has a bluish shimmer. The houses 
gleam white on either side—petrified human forms, their legs crossed under 
them, lean against the walls—muscular artisans sleep under their tents, 
naked legs sticking out from under the canvas. 

For a moment there is life in the street. Three men walk along singing 
and screaming. They strike a rattling instrument, causing it to sound, 
and wiggle about to the accompaniment of their wild melody, and there is 
frenzy in their eyes and faces. They go, and the street is silent again. 

Out of the Straits of Gibraltar float the blue smoky trails of steamers. 
Inland, across the flat hills of the desert, a caravan emerges and slowly glides 
toward the market place. It brings grain from a fruitful country. Each 
animal carries on its back five or six bags. These camels stagger awkwardly | 
under their burdens, their small malignant heads perched on their long 
necks, moving up and down with a sinuous snake-like motion that reminds 
one of the groping progress of the gondolas on the canals of Venice. 

This is the “commercial fleet” of much of the French North African back- 
country. And as the darkness falls from a verdigris sky, you hear the drivers 
struggling furiously with their camels, as they command them to lie down 
for unloading. The hoarse cries of pain emitted by the camels who bend 
down with their loads and whose knees strike hard against the ground are | 
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Algeria and serves the Kenadsa coal 
mine, which has become the largest sup- 
plier of coal in all French North Africa. 
Colomb-Bechar is one of the two start- 
ing points for the trans-Saharan bus 
and truck line. 5 

Another line to the south is the 135- 
mile stretch from Biskra to Touggourt 
connecting with the standard gage 
oi line southward from Constan- 
ine. 

Steep gradients in several sections of 
the main railroad line prevent the trains 
from operating at very high speeds. 


Roads and “Tracks” 


The road system of Algeria totals over 
40,000 miles, of which about 7,640 miles 
are improved desert and mountain 
tracks. Great difficulties occasioned by 
the rough, irregular terrain were over- 
come in establishing this road system 
which consists of a complete transversal 
road from Morocco to Tunisia, a large 
portion of another transverse highway, 
and many roads of penetration to the 
north and south to the various ports 
and to the edges of the Sahara. 

Motor transportation since June 1940 
has been seriously handicapped by lack 
of motor fuels and lubricants, but road 
improvement has been continued along 
several main lines. 


Ports and Sea Transportation 


The Algerian coast line of over 600 
miles has about 16 ports, not including a 
few landing piers, and few of them are in 
any way naturally protected. Dredging 
has been generally unnecessary owing to 
the depth of water usually found directly 
offshore. The foundations of the harbor 
works, however, have had to go down 
from 20 to 35 or even 40 meters; conse- 
quently the establishment, enlargement, 
improvement, and protection of Algerian 
ports has occasioned great difficulties and 
expense. 

Coastwise traffic, at one time very im- 
portant, has declined with the extension 
of highways and railroads and may be 
expected to decrease further with the ex- 
tension of land transportation facilities. 

The three main ports, Algiers, Oran, 
and Bone, carry the bulk of the total 
traffic. Out of an amount of merchan- 
dise loaded and unloaded (excluding 
coastwise traffic) totaling 12,441,600 met- 
ric tons in 1938, Algiers accounted for 
3,565,000, Oran for 3,257,000, and Bone 
for 2,334,000. The last named is less im- 
portant than these statistics indicate, 
most of the tonnage being accounted for 
by heavy outgoing shipments of iron ore 
and phosphates. 

The total tonnage handled in all ports 
declined from 12,441,000 tons in 1938 to 
10,441,000 in 1939 and to 6,277,000 tons in 
1940. The tonnage of vessels entering 
and clearing from the ports dropped even 
more sharply. No record is available for 
1941, but owing to increasingly difficuit 
conditions it seems likely that a further 
drop in traffic occurred. 


Trade Geared to France’s 


France has developed Algeria prima- 
rily as a source of supply for basic prod- 
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ucts required by French economy with 
such success that 84.5 percent (by value) 
cf all of Algeria’s exports went to France 
in the 4-year period 1935-38. Similarly, 
the mother country has endeavored to 
supply the bulk of the colony’s require- 
ments but has been less completely suc- 
cessful in this respect owing to inability 
to supply several basic products needed 
in the colony; French participation in 
Algeria’s import trade in the 1934-38 
period was 78.5 percent. 

A weighty influence in establishing this 
predominance of France in Algeria’s im- 
port and export trade has been the prac- 
tical absence of any duties or customs 
barriers. In this respect, as in most 
others, Algeria bears more resemblance 
to the Departments of France than to 
most colonial possessions. 

Algeria’s foreign trade haS been rela- 
tively large in proportion to its. popula- 
tion and the size of its productive area. 
Among African countries it has been out- 








Little Town in South 
Algeria 


On entering the town of Guer- 
rera by one of the turreted gates, 
one is first of all struck by the 
business and bustle of the people. 
Arriving here out of the desolation 
of the Sahara, one almost expects 
to see savages or, at any rate, dark 
people living in a primitive state— 
but not at all: the houses are sol- 
idly built and are clean and well- 
kept; the people are gracefully 
robed in white, shops abound, and 
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practically everyone speaks a little 
French. 

It is the civilization, the business 
instinct of the Mzabite, the inher- 
ited perseverance of the Cartha- 
ginian, which permits these squat 
little people to thrive in this lost 
city of the Sahara. 

But the most beautiful place is 
the oasis. Unlike many others, 
there are none of those high walls 
which screen the gardens and 
which prevent our seeing any- 
thing behind them. Here there 
are no walls, the palm trees grow 
all about, with vegetables and grass 
at their feet; vines are trained from 
stem to stem,.and give an impres- 
sion of virgin forest. 

Little paths and sun-baked alleys 
lead one past wells and fruit trees 
until, coming suddenly out of the 
shade, one finds oneself on the 
desert again. A small group of 
palm trees cuts the horizon—and 
then, the Sahara as far as the eye 
can reach. 

The sun sets in an orange radi- 
ance, wrapping the palm trees in 
a mantle of gold-dust—the breeze 
springs up and rustles through the 
oasis—peace and silence are every- 
where. One is tempted to remain 


and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates 
for cable transfers in New York City as reported by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 


* Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 


’ Averages for first 8 months only. 
= ~ set Aug. 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization 
oard. 


7 Based on average for French franc. 

8 Average for Netherlands guilder. 

® Average for January-August and November-De- 
cember. 

10 Official selling rate: The official cable rate is 4.18 
kroner=$1, and the air transfer rate is 4.15 kroner=$1. 

" For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 


in this quiet place. 
(From “Algeria From Within,” by 
R.V.C. Bodley; Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
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ranked only by the Union of South Africa 
and was practically on a par with Egypt, 
which has a considerably larger popula- 
tion. Its foreign trade has been larger 
than that of such European countries as 
Hungary, Greece, or Rumania. In the 
four-year period 1935-38, imports aver- 
aged $173,160000 and exports 
$180,554,000. 


Chief Export Items 


The leading items in Algeria’s export 
trade in 1937 (the latest year for which 
values have been accurately established) , 
with values in thousands of dollars in 
parentheses were: Wines (77,727) ; fruits 
and nuts (10,595) ; wheat (10,398) ; flour, 
groats, and pearl grain (9,054); iron ore 
(9,031); potatoes, fresh vegetables, and 
legumes (6,148) ; live sheep (4,675) ; cork 
and cork products (3,926); alfa or 
esparto (3 659); wool, shorn or on the 
skin (3,373); olive oil (2,981); fish 
(2,304) ; tobacco (2,261) ; and phosphate 
rock (1,838). The only exports of im- 
portance for which France has not been 
the principal destination are iron ore, 
esparto, crude cork. esparto and palm 
fiber (“crin vegetal”), iron and lead 
ores, and crude tartar and wine lees. 


Imports Extremely Varied 


In the import trade no single item has 
been so outstanding as wine has been 
among the principal exports. Among 
the leading imports, with 1937 values in 
thousands of dollars in parentheses, 
were: Cotton fabrics (11,873); machin- 
ery (8356); chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts (7,248) ; sugar (6,158) ; iron and steel 
manufactures (5,863); automobiles and 
parts (5,158); peanut oil (4,626); heavy 
iron and steel (4,019); paper and card- 
board (3943); petroleum products 
(3.711); wood, sawn wood, and staves 
(3689); coal (3,236); rayon fabrics 
(2,730); coffee (2,540); common soap 
(2,423) ; and prepared medicines (2,287) . 
Aside from a few basic foodstuffs and 
fuels, the leading imports were practi- 
cally all manufactured products reflect- 
ing the lack of advanced industrial de- 
velopment in the colony. 

The somewhat smaller participation of 
France in the import than in the export 
trade results from French inability to 
supply the required amounts of such 
products as coal, petroleum products, 
staves and other lumber, coffee, certain 
chemicals, and rice. In addition, several 
of the products (peanut oil, for in- 
stance), though obtained from France, 
have been merely processed there. 

The principal sources of imports other 
than those from France have been 
French Morocco, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Brazil, and Tunisia. 
Although the imports from Morocco 
were listed as imports for consumption, 
it is probable that some of them, notably 
certain metallic ores, found their way 
into the Algerian export trade, as Oran 
and Nemours in Algeria are the ports for 
outgoing shipments from eastern Mo- 
rocco. 





Peru’s great coal deposits are regarded 
as Offering potentialities for increasing 
Peruvian trade. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Note.—Averages are actual se 
following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the 
malan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to t. 
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rates for sight mr on New Fo in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


e peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guate- 
e dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes 















































to 1 dollar. 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit qouted Type of exchange ; 
Aug. Sept. 
1940 1941 1942 1942 Rate Date 
: | # SS ae 3. 73 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 Nov. 5 
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1 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

2 Jan. 1-June 20. 

3 Beginning of October. 
4 Established on ag | 13. 
5 Established Mar. 2! 


6 For Class 2 edanadie: 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 


1.95. 
7 June-December. 
8 January-May. 


9 Paraguayan pesos oe: 5 laces peso. 
10 Abolished on Feb. 1 

11 Jan. 1-June 25. 

12 July 24-Dec. 31. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment 
and agricultural machinery imported from the United 
States into Argentina. 
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U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 








Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
November 24, 1942: 


No. 416—Ezxports of Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables (Interpretation of Conserva- 
tion Order M-237, as Amended October 
30, 1942). ; 


Under Conservation Order M-237, as 
amended by the War Production Board 
on October 30, 1942, deliveries of canned 
fruits and vegetables and fruit and vege- 
table juices by each canner are limited 
to specified percentages of his pack dur- 
ing given periods. No special reservation 
is made for any portion of the seasonal 
pack for exportation. Any amount that 
packers determine can be spared from 
their domestic quotas to supply their for- 
eign customers may be exported insofar 
as the Conservation Order M-237 re- 
stricts deliveries. Exports are controlled 
by the Board of Economic Warfare and 
are at present exportable under general 
license to Group C or Group K countries 
according to the product to be shipped 
abroad. It is not necessary to make an 
application on PD-1A or otherwise for a 
release to export stocks of canned foods 
set aside for exportation. 


Shipments to the noncontiguous terri- 
tories of the United States and those to 
any Army base in foreign countries for 
use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States are considered “nonquota pur- 
chases” and are not subject to Order 
M-237. 


No. 417—Export Bulletin No. 58. 


The Office of Exports has issued Export 
Bulletin No. 58 (formerly referred to as 
Current Controls Bulletins) covering the 
following subjects: 


I. Return of License Application Submitted 
Without Acknowledgment Card. 


Beginning December 1, 1942, the Office of 
Exports will return without action any export 
license application (BEW 119) which is sub- 
mitted without a completely and correctly 
filled out Acknowledgment Card (BEW 116). 
The requirement that the cards be sent in 
has long been a regulation, but applications 
have not always been returned in the past 
for lack of them. The Committee of exporters 
reviewing forms and procedures of the Office 
urged that the regulation should always be 
enforced. In many cases, “lost’’ applications 
in the Office of Exports have been “lost” only 
because they were not accompanied by the 
required Acknowledgment Card, or were sent 
in with an Acknowledgment Card improperly 
or incompletely filled out. 

It is now a requirement that the Acknowl- 
edgment Card (BEW 142) must accompany 
the Freight Space Application (BEW 138), 
and the Office of Exports has been returning 
those applications when submitted without 
their accompanying cards since the end of 
September. 

Both types of cards are filed by the Office 
of Exports and used for reference, and much 


unnecessary difficulty is caused by lack of 
observance of the regulation. The Commit- 
tee recommended that export managers be 
urged to check up on their procedure for 
submission of applications to make certain 
that cards were always submitted in proper 
form. 


II. General In-Transit Licenses—Republic of 
Panama. 


The limitations on the use of the General 
In-Transit License have been amended to 
permit the exportation of all materials, 
including the excepted commodities listed in 
the Comprehensive Export Control Schedule, 
when such shipments are proceeding under 
General In-Transit License GIT-B/B between 
any part of the Western Hemisphere and the 
Republic of Panama through the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

The countries included in the category 
“Western Hemisphere” are as follows: Ar- 
gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Curacao, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Greenland, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Surinam, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. 


III. General License for Materials Exported 
From the Canal Zone to Panama for Proc- 
essing or Repair. 


Effective immediately all articles and mate- 
rials may be exported from the Panama 
Canal Zone to the Republic of Panama under 
General License provided such articles and 
materials are exported for the purpose of be- 
ing repaired or processed and then returned 
to the Canal Zone. 


IV. Appeals for Higher Shipping Priorities. 


In addition to the information now re- 
quired in submitting appeals for higher ship- 
ping priority ratings, exporters must also 
give information concerning the end use of 
the proposed exportation. This should be 
made part of the answer to item 9 of the 
appeal and the answer should include infor- 
mation similar to that required in answering 
= 23 of the license application (BEW 

Where the appeal concerns a shipment for 
which the freight space application has al- 
ready been sent to the Office of Exports, the 
appeal should also include the names and 
addresses of the consignee, ultimate con- 
signee, and purchaser. 


V. Return of Individual Licenses Which Are 
Not Required for Shipment. 

Exporters are requested to return to the 
Office of Exports all outstanding individual 
licenses for which there is no longer any use 
because the proposed exportations have been 
authorized under general license. 

Particular reference is made to licenses 
which have been issued for shipments to: 
Other American Republics, Australia, Syria. 


IMPORT CONTROLS 


No. 16.—Changes in General Imports Or- 
der M-63, as Amended (Amendment 
No. 8). 


The War Production Board has issued 
Amendment No. 8 to General Imports 
Order M-63, as amended, making the 
following changes in Lists I, IT, and ITI, 
effective November 23, 1942: 
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Additions: 


To List I: Coir fiber (Schedule A No. 3409.0), 
coir yarn (No. 3420.0), and coir manufac- 
tures (No. 3421.5*). 

To List II: Cotton yarns and fabrics, as fol- 
lows: English spun combed cotton yarn, 
single or plied, in counts of 58’s and finer*; 
cotton rope for spinning mules*; grey tracing 
cloth fabric*; filter cloth*; decating apron 
fabric*; lithograph moleskin cloth*; print- 
er’s molleton*; talc, steatite (magnesium 
silicate) containing not to exceed 142% lime 
and 114% ferric oxide: crude and unground’*; 
and ground, washed, powdered, or pulver- 
ized*; and istle or Tampico fiber manufac- 
tures (including all istle products (No. 
3421.5*). 

To List III: Broomcorn (No. 2936.0); shoddy 
and wool extract (No. 3553.8); mungo (No. 
3553.9); and wool rags (3554.0). 

Transfers: 

From List I to List II: Metallic mineral 
substances in crude form, not otherwise 
classified (such as drosses, skimmings, resi- 
dues, brass foundry ash, and flue dust), No. 
674.19; castor oil (No. 226.02); and glycerine, 
crude and refined (Nos. 8290.0, 8291.1). 

From List I to List NI: Muru muru nuts 
and kernels (Nos. 2239.63, 2239.64); Tucum 
nuts and kernels (Nos. 2239.65, 2239.66). . 

From List II to List I: Pig and hog bristles 
(Nos. 0917.0 and 0979.1). 

From List III to List IZ: Wool (apparel, finer 
than 40’s, but not finer than 44’s (Nos. 3513.0, 
3514.1, 3514.2, 3514.3, 3524.0, 3525.1, 3525.2, 
and 3525.3. 

Removals: From List II: Combed SAK cotton 
yarns, single or plied, in counts of 60’s and 
finer*. 





Nicaragua Burns Alcohol in 
Motorcars 


Since November 16, all “gas” sold in 
Nicaragua for use in motorcars report- 
edly consists of a mixture of 20 percent 
gasoline and 80 percent high-proof (96°) 
alcohol. The alcohol is made in the 
country from sugarcane molasses and 
sugar-mill wastes. Recent tests carried 
out by the authorities show, it is asserted, 
“that this mixture is efficient and does 
not harm the motor.” 


* Not separately classified in Import Sched- 
ule A. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 


listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the pub- 
lishing agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin, 
November 14, 1942. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The November 14 
issue contains these articles: 


UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD 
THE VICHY GOVERNMENT: 


Statement by the President. 
Statements by the Secretary of State 
in Press Conferences. 


AMERICAN MILITARY OPERATIONS 
IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA: 


Messages of President Roosevelt to 
Officials of France, Portugal, Spuin, Al- 
geria, and Tunisia: and Replies. 

Congratulatory Messages from Other 
American Republics. 


REPORT ON SHIPMENTS OF LEND- 
LEASE EQUIPMENT TO EGYPT. 


ADDRESSES BY THE FORMER AMER- 
ICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN: 


November 10—Before the Academy of 
Political Science. 

November 14—Before the Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations. 


THE POSITION OF ITALY: Address by 
Assistant Secretary Berle. 


PROCLAIMED LIST, REVISION IV. 


VISITS TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
THE PRESIDENT OF CUBA AND THE 
PRESIDENT OF ECUADOR. 


VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
MEXICAN SCIENTIST. 


FOREIGN SERVICE CONFIRMATIONS. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE TRADE 
AGREEMENT WITH URUGUAY. 


CULTURAL AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
SPAIN AND ARGENTINA. 


Other Publications 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
LOANS. National Planning Association. 
. 1942. 38 pp. Planning Pamphlets No. 
15. Price, 25 cents. Increasing atten- 
tion has been devoted in recent months 
to the future role of international in- 
vestment, and, in particular, interna- 
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tional loans for the development of so- 
called backward areas. Much intensive 
work needs to be done before develop- 
ment policies and programs can be estab- 
lished. This pamphlet suggests some of 
the directions along which this work 
may proceed. 


Available from: National Planning 
Association, 800 21st Street, NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PEOPLES OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
Herbert W. Krieger. 1942. 86 pp. De- 
scribes the racial ancestry of the people 
of the Philippines, topography and cli- 
mate of the islands, health and sanita- 
tion, food, agriculture, cultural influ- 
ences, habitations, weapons, language, 
religion, and many other phases of life 
in the Phillippine Islands. Contains 
numerous photographic illustrations and 
a selected bibliography. 

Available from: The Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C. 


MEMORANDUM OF THE WASHING- 
TON DINNER ON PUBLIC INFORMA- 
TION IN WARTIME. The National 
Policy Committee. 1942. 17 pp. Na- 
tional Policy Memoranda No. 18. Price, 
25 cents. Two premises were taken as 
the initial basis for discussion: (1) to 
function in war, the Government must 
keep valuable information from the en- 
emy; (2) to function as a democracy, the 
Government must see to it that the peo- 
ple have the facts on which positive and 
realistic judgments can be made, judg- 
ments affecting the conduct of the war 
and the character of the evolving peace. 


Available from: The National Policy 
Committee, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE TWILIGHT OF FRANCE. Alex- 
ander Werth. 1942. 368 pp. Price, 
$3.50. Tells the story of the French 
Republic during the years 1933 to 1940, 
explaining the confusions and weak- 
nesses of French policy and the failure 
of the French to understand in time the 
real nature of the Nazi _ revolution. 
Makes clear why France was not pre- 
pared for the war and the motives be- 
hind the surrender. Gives eyewitness 
accounts of what went on behind the 
scenes, of riots, festivals, conversations, 
and debates. Laval, Pétain, Reynaud, 
Blum, Daladier, Bonnet are all seen in 
action, as are Déat, Brinon, Darlan, 
Doriot, Abets, and others who at the 
time seemed of little consequence. 


Available from: Harper & Brothers, 49 
E. 33d Street, New York, N. Y. 





Canadian Prospectors Active 


The Ontario Prospectors’ and Develop- 
ers’ Association has submitted to the 
Canadian Government a plan to promote 
and facilitate exploratory work. 

The association proposes a definite 
price policy on minerals, the establish- 
ment of a purchasing agency to dispose 
of all production, and the appointment 
of a production head with power to elimi- 
nate unnecessary delay. Representation 
on the Metals Control Board is also re- 
quested by the association. 
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Colombia Grows Its Own Anise 


The newspaper El Quindio, of Pereira, 
Colombia, points out that Colombia im- 
ported 108 tons of anise in 5 years for 
use in the aguardiente (liquor) indus- 
try. This is a popular beverage of that 
country, made from rum or other forms 
of alcohol flavored with anise. 


The newspaper stresses the fact that 
the importation of anise has now fallen 
off considerably and that the national 
production of this plant is increasing 
rapidly. 

In 1940 Colombia produced 5,245,580 
liters of aguardiente valued at 8,741,961 
pesos (Colombian) and in 1941 5,718,308 
liters, worth 8,860,398 pesos. In 5 years 
there was a total production of 24,632,- 
742 liters of this liquor which requires 
an average of a pound and a half of anise 
for each 18 liters of aguardiente. 

The total national consumption of 
anise over a 5-year period was 1,333,607 
kilograms. 

With European sources cut off, United 
States dealers may be able to get anise 
from Colombia. It is grown extensively 
in the Departments of Cauca, Narino, 
Cundinamarca, and Tolima. Anise is 


known botanically as Pimpinella anisum. 
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Philip M. Copp.—Senior Economic 
Analyst. Born October 17, 1894, Bur- 


lington, Iowa. Educated public schools 
at Burlington, Iowa; by private tutor in 
Italy and Switzerland; Harvard Univer- 
sity, A. B. (summa cum laude), 1916; 
B. F. S., Georgetown University, School 
of Foreign Service, 1922. Has been in 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce since 1922; now Assistant Chief, 
European Unit. Co-author of several 
Trade Information Bulletins on Euro- 
pean countries; compiler of Foreign 
Commerce Yearbook. Has contributed 
to Encyclopedia Britannica Book of the 
Year. 

Kathleen O. Horton.—Born in Ha- 
warden, Iowa. Attended public schools 
in Minneapolis, Minn., Indianapolis, 
Ind., and Congers, N. Y. B. Com. Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal, in 1941. 
Worked for Economic, Financial, and 
Transit Department of the League of 
Nations, Princeton, N. J., before coming 
to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in June 1942. Assigned to 
United Kingdom section of British 
Empire Unit. 





Britain Conscripts Women for 
Industry and War Service 


(Continued from p. 11) ~ 


In many cases, firms have Set up their 
own nurseries; in others, women have 
made private arrangements for care of 
their children. 

Satisfactory facilities for both shop- 
ping and care of children can be a great 
encouragement to married women to 
undertake war work. The practice of al- 
lowing wives of members of the forces 
joint leave when their husbands are free, 
in addition to their normal industrial 
holidays, is another encouraging factor. 


Women Work in Many Fields 


Women in Britain today have under- 
taken work which 3 years ago would have 
been considered impossible for them to 
perform. This is especially true of work 
in engineering and steel trades. It has 
been found that apart from especially 
heavy work, there are very few skilled 
jobs which women cannot perform after 
training and experience. 

In iron and steel industries 1342 per- 
cent of all employees are women, com- 
pared with 3 to 4 percent before the war. 
Some firms employ as high a proportion 
of women as 25 percent. They work as 


crane drivers, deseamers, manipulator 
operators, cold sawyers, hot straight- 
eners, painters, loaders and laborers. 
According to the Engineering Bulletin 
for September 1942, women employees 
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number tens of thousands and do about 
950 tasks in these trades. 

In the Royal Ordnance Factories 60 
percent of the employees are women, and 
in engineering ordnance factories 20 to 
25 percent of employees are Women. 
One particular munitions factory figured 
that 75 percent of its women employees 
were under 40 years of age, 18 percent 
were between 40 and 50, and 7 percent 
were over 50 years of age. Women over 
40 generally proved steadier and more re- 
liable than the younger women, adhered 
more strictly to time regulations, and 
were “less trouble.” 


Women in Chemical Industries 


Chemical industries report that women 
can undertake any job that can be done 
by men, excepting only those requiring 
sheer physical strength. In certain jobs 
where heavy work, such as lifting, is an 
essential part of the job, the normal 
organization of the work has been modi- 
fied so as to substitute two women for 
one man, or, more often, three women for 
two men. Jobs are also broken down so 
that the heavy skilled work is done by 
men and the finishing by women. In 
other cases, men give temporary assist- 
ance, such as handling barrels and drums 
after filling. Women sometimes load ve- 
hicles, trucks, and machines, but where 
really heavy manual work, heat, noxious 
gases, or considerable discomfort are in- 
volved or where certain dangerous toxic 
materials are handled, women have not 
been able toreplace men. In most chem- 
ical firms, women work the same day 
shift hours as men, but only in a few 
cases do they work on night shifts. 

In some instances, work has been modi- 
fied to conform to the capabilities of 
women. For example, the size of pack- 
ages or other weights to be handled has 
been reduced. 

An idea of the variety of tasks that 
women perform in the chemical industry 
can be obtained from the following list: 
Charging furnaces, operating filter 
presses, weighing, packing, drum paint- 
ing, machine cooperage work, warehous- 
ing, shunting in works and in quarry, 
light shovel work, driving small trucks, 
drilling, screwing, milling, garage servic- 
ing, tradesmen’s mates, time keeping, and 
so forth. 


Women Transport Workers 


All over England women are driving 
trucks and busses. In the area covered 
by the London Passenger Transport 
Board, where 10,800 women had replaced 
men by August 1942, some of them are 
at work in the engineering and mainte- 
nance grades. Railways have taken on 
more than 50,000 women since the begin- 
hing of the war, not only as porters, 
ticket collectors, and cleaners, but also 
as engineers, linesmen, and signalers. 


Women Needed in Shipbuilding 


The Minister of Labor has urged more 
widespread employment of women in the 
shipbuilding industry. Shipbuilders who 
have hired women give favorable reports 
on their work as unskilled and semi- 
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skilled workers. Although women can- 
not do riveting work, they can be used 
as rivet heaters and can do welding, 
painting, certain fitting, and other jobs. 


Many Other Occupations 


For the first time women are employed 
in the mint on every aspect of coinage, 
except those that are too heavy physi- 
cally. Many of the women employed in 
ithe mint formerly worked in the tailoring 
trade in the neighborhood. 

In radio, women work as recording 
and control-room operators. AS pro- 
gram engineers, they are handling over- 
seas programs. 

They have replaced the 500 men who 
formerly took care of London’s squares, 
parks, and gardens. They are parkkeep- 
ers, undergardeners, and groundswomen. 

Between November 1941 and January 
1942, 6,000 women entered the postal 
service, bringing the total number of 
women to 120,000 among the 250,000 
employees. , 

On March 31, 1942, the women mem- 
bers of the Regular Police Force and the 
First Police Reserve numbered 358 and 
of the Women’s Auxiliary Police Corps 
3,296. Further recruitment is taking 
place. 


Women’s Land Army 


In anticipation of increased wartime 
demand for farm labor, the Women’s 
Land Army was established early in the 
war. Women and girls who are unem- 
ployed or engaged in unessential occu- 
pations are recruited, trained in agricul- 
tural work and placed on farms. Appli- 
cants for farm work are trained either 
under the direction of agricultural col- 
leges or on farms. Training began in 
October 1939 and covered: Milking cows, 
grooming and harnessing horses, picking 
and packing fruit, plowing, harrowing, 
rotation of crops, preparation of seed for 
planting, use of farm implements with 
horses in the fields, various kinds of har- 
vesting and threshing work, and feed- 
ing of livestock. 

The expansion of the Land Army is 
well illustrated by the fact that in June 
1940 the entire membership was 8,000, 
whereas in November 1941 Northern Ire- 
land alone had 18,000 Women Land Army 
laborers engaged in agriculture. By 
June 30, 1942, the number of women in 
the Land Army was 40,662. 


Volunteer Workers 


In addition to the great force of women 
who undertake part-time and full-time 
jobs, there are many thousands who vol- 
unteer their services for fire fighting, 
civil defense work, nursing, and other 
duties necessary to the war effort. At 
least 10,700,000 women are working di- 
rectly or indirectly on war service. Of 
these, 2,500,000 are giving voluntary 
service. 





“Ice cream” in the WNazi-occupied 
Netherlands now actually consists of 
milk powder, sugar, and potato flour, says 
the Dutch Government in Exile. 
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Wool and Products 


Woo. YIELD IN SYRIA-LEBANON 


Despite the unusually severe winter 
and lack of pasturage, recent estimates 
place the 1942 Syria-Lebanon wool clip 
at 2,730 metric tons of washed wool— 
an average yield. 

A carry-over of about 500 tons of 
washed wool is expected from the last 
clip. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
JUTE CULTIVATION IN INDIA 


For the 1942-43 season the acreage 
under jute cultivation in India is given 
as 3,291,720 acres, compared with 2,160,- 
410 for the previous season. 

Final forecasts indicate a yield of ap- 
proximately 9,014,130 bales. This would 
mean an increase of 3,540,115 over the 
1941-42 crop of 5,474,015 bales. 


Wearing Apparel 
RATIONING BEGUN IN ALGERIA 


October marked the introduction into 
Algeria of the “points” system of ration- 
ing on cloth and clothing of all kinds, in- 
cluding footwear. Only those who can 
produce a certificate of urgency from the 
mayors of their respective communes are 
eligible to purchase footwear. 


PRODUCTION IN VENEZUELA 


Yarn, thread, hosiery, and underwear 
will be produced at a new knitting mill in 
Venezuela which began operations in 
September. 

Textile mills are working at full capac- 
ity, some having instituted a second 
shift. Production is concentrated on 
low-priced textiles which it is now diffi- 
cult to import. 

A threatened shortage of cotton was 
averted by the arrival of 410 metric tons 
of Peruvian cotton. 


Tobacco and Re- 
lated Products 


IRELAND REDUCES ACREAGE 


During 1942, 252 growers planted only 
251 acres of tobacco in Eire. Because of 
a shortage of seedlings, acreage was ap- 
preciably reduced, and the average yield, 
it is expected, will be adversely affected 
by unfavorable weather. 

The scarcity of domestic tobacco and 
imports in 1942 will probably maintain 
the high prices paid for tobacco during 
1941. ’ 

Irish farmers reportedly are not in- 
clined to increase their tobacco acreage 
because of the very high prices that ordi- 
nary farm crops are now commanding. 
Moreover, the shortage of fertilizers, 
fuel, and building materials is discourag- 
ing additional output. 
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Trade-Mark 
Applications 


Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration. were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of No- 
vember 3, 1942. Opposition must be filed 
before December 7, 1942. 

Class number 


Trade-mark and commodity 
| _, A RSEERG ar alees aay Srepmetee ert No. 9—Entire class. 
pe ee No. 2—Entire class. 
ClUD FON0. 5. 2 anne No. 9—Playing cards. 
PAWEL Gat ae GL ciao oe No. 20—Entire class. 
EROS RACERS ea eae No. 23—Entire class. 





Venezuela’s Fish-Canning 
Industry Checked by Lack of Tin 


The extensive fish-canning industry of 
Venezuela, which centers around the 
Island of Margarita off the northeast 
coast of that republic, is finding itself 
seriously hampered through the current 
scarcity of tin plate from which to make 
cans. 

Several of these canning factories 
which are grouped around the island 
port of Porlamar are closed or expect 
to close soon. The factories located on 
Margarita can turn out 10,000 cans a day 
during the season, while the plants 
grouped around the city of Cumana on 
the mainland ordinarily produce 25,000 
cans a day. 

The fish found in commercial quanti- 
ties in this area include red snapper, 
carite, mero, tuna, anchovies, bluefish, 
sardines, shrimp, shellfish; shark prod- 
ucts and liver oils are produced. 
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In the past few years large amounts 
of shark-liver oil and shark meat have 
been sold to the United States. The 
principal markets for the fish products, 
however, are in the islands of the West 
Indies, Venezuela and Colombia, and the 
nearby British and Dutch Guianas. 

Active steps are now being taken to 
provide methods of preserving the catch 
other than by canning. And Govern- 
ment teachers are showing the fishermen 
how to improve the time-honored sys- 
tem of drying fish in the sun. While 
sun-dried fish will keep well for a month, 
a new method of shade drying re- 
portedly preserves the fish in a whole- 
some state for as long as 9 months. 
These new methods of preserving fish 
rapidly, so that it will be of uniform 
quality, are being introduced by the 
Government. The authorities are 
watching closely the new process of de- 
hydrating foodstuffs now being applied 
in the United States to meats, milk, eggs, 
and vegetables. It is believed that fish 
can be treated in the same manner, if 
the proper equipment can be obtained, 
and that its keeping quality and food 
value will be much improved. 

Most of the 70,000 inhabitants of the 
Island of Margarita are fishermen and 
are known as excellent sailors. The 
island has more than 2,000 fishing boats. 





Denmark’s New Insulating 
Material 


Discovery in Denmark of a new glass 
insulating material has been reported by 
the foreign press. From the description 
of the material as “very light, yet heat- 
and sound-resistant and acid-proof,” it 
appears that the Denmark discovery may 
resemble the fiber glass used in America. 
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